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BOSTON  COLLEGE 


THE  UNIVERSITY 

Boston  College  is  one  of  the  oldest  Jesuit-sponsored  universities  in 
the  United  States.  Its  charter  was  granted  to  John  McElroy,  S.J.,  on 
April  1,  1863,  by  John  Albion  Andrew,  Governor  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts.  John  Bapst,  S.J.,  was  the  first  President.  As 
has  been  true  of  almost  every  leading  college  and  university  in  the 
nation,  the  original  intention  was  to  provide  collegiate  instruction  for 
young  men  in  an  atmosphere  of  a  specific  religious  tradition.  Boston 
College  has  followed  the  honored  pattern  of  other  American  univer- 
sities by  growing  into  an  eclectic  institution  of  higher  education.  Its 
academic  community  is  open  to  men  and  women  of  any  and  every 
background;  its  scholarly  pursuits  range  the  entire  spectrum  of  con- 
temporary thought  and  interest. 

Boston  College  was  first  located  in  the  South  End  of  the  City  of 
Boston  and  continued  there  for  its  first  half  century.  Shortly  before 
World  War  I,  Thomas  Gasson,  S.J.,  then  President,  purchased  a  prop- 
erty in  Chestnut  Hill,  a  suburb  of  Boston.  In  more  than  fifty  years 
that  have  followed,  the  University  Heights  campus  has  grown  to 
include  forty  collegiate  structures,  and  still  retains  much  of  its  suburban 
beauty  as  well  as  an  enviable  prospect  of  the  city  six  miles  away. 

The  evolution  of  Boston  College  into  today's  University  was  partic- 
ularly evident  during  the  1920's.  The  Summer  Session,  the  Graduate 
School  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  Law  School,  and  the  Evening  College 
of  Arts,  Sciences  and  Business  Administration  were  added  to  the 
original  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  In  1927,  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  at  Lenox,  Massachusetts,  and  the  Schools  of  Philosophy  and 
Theology  at  Weston — several  miles  west  of  the  University  Heights 
campus — all  for  the  preparation  of  young  men  for  the  priesthood  in 
the  Society  of  Jesus — were  established  as  schools  of  the  University. 
The  Graduate  School  of  Social  Work  was  established  in  1936,  and  the 
College  of  Business  Administration  in  1938.  The  latter,  with  its  Grad- 
uate School  (1957),  is  now  known  as  the  School  of  Management.  The 
Schools  of  Nursing  and  Education  were  founded,  respectively,  in  1947 
and  1952. 


ACCREDITATION 
OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

Boston  College  is  a  member  of,  or  accredited  by,  the  following 
educational  institutions:  The  American  Association  of  Colleges  for 
Teacher  Education,  the  American  Association  of  Collegiate  Schools  of 
Business,  the  American  Association  of  Theological  Schools,  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  University  Women,  the  American  Bar  Association, 
the  American  Chemical  Society,  the  American  Council  on  Education, 
the  Association  of  American  Colleges,  the  Association  of  American 
Law  Schools,  the  Association  of  University  Evening  Colleges,  the 
Association  of  Urban  Universities,  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  New  York,  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  the 
Council  on  Social  Work  Education,  the  Jesuit  Educational  Association, 
the  International  Association  of  Universities,  the  International  Asso- 
ciations of  Catholic  Universities,  the  National  Catholic  Education 
Association,  the  National  Commission  on  Accrediting,  the  Accrediting 
Service  of  the  National  League  for  Nursing,  the  New  England  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  and  other  similar  organiza- 
tions. 


THE  SUMMER  SESSION 

The  Summer  Session  of  Boston  College  offers  a  full  range  of 
undergraduate  and  graduate  courses  in  the  major  academic  disciplines. 
All  credit  courses  are  equivalent  to  those  in  one  semester  of  the 
regular  academic  year  and  are  designed  for  students  who  wish  to 
accelerate  their  programs,  complete  degree  requirements,  or  make  up 
deficiencies.  Many  of  the  Special  Programs  and  c6urses  are  designed  for 
the  needs  of  members  of  the  teaching  profession. 

Established  in  1924,  the  Summer  Session  operates  as  a  separate 
division  of  Boston  College.  It  does  not  confer  degrees.  Through  coopera- 
tion with  the  various  Colleges  and  Departments,  credits  may  be  applied 
to  all  degrees  offered  by  the  University,  and  are  accepted  in  transfer  by 
institutions  of  learning  everywhere.  Boston  College  is  a  member  of  the 
National  Association  of  Summer  Sessions  of  the  New  England  Regional 
Association. 

ENVIRONMENT 

Throughout  the  history  of  Boston  College,  students  have  been  at- 
tracted to  its  beautiful  suburban  campus,  overlooking  the  Chestnut 
Hill  Reservoir,  with  a  sky-line  view  of  Boston.  The  proximity  of  this 


major  city  affords  incomparable  cultural  advantages.  Boston's  many- 
museums,  its  theatres,  movies,  restaurants,  and  points  of  historical 
interest  such  as  the  Freedom  Trail,  Bunker  Hill,  and  Old  North 
Church,  can  be  reached  in  tw^enty  minutes  via  three  main  highways 
and  a  rapid  transit  system.  Bus  transportation  is  available  for  trips 
north  to  the  mountains  of  New  Hampshire,  south  to  the  miles  of 
seashore  and  dunes  at  the  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore  Park,  and  west 
to  Tanglewood,  the  summer  home  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  in  the 
Berkshires. 
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GENERAL 
INFORMATION 

UNIVERSITY  SERVICES 

BOSTON  COLLEGE  LIBRARIES 

The  Boston  College  libraries  offer  students  the  use  of  nearly  one 
million  books  and  periodicals.  Boston  College  students  may  use  these 
facilities  upon  presentation  of  ID  cards.  All  others  must  apply  at 
Roberts  Center,  at  the  time  of  registration,  for  a  Summer  Session 
library  card. 

The  principal  library  is  Bapst,  where  most  students  will  find  the 
materials  needed  for  their  courses.  For  some,  however,  the  collections 
of  the  School  of  Management  (Fulton  Hall),  the  Sciences  (Devlin 
Hall),  and  the  School  of  Nursing  (Cushing  Hall)  may  also  be  very 
useful.  By  reason  of  greater  demand  over  a  shorter  period  of  time,  books 
borrowed  during  the  Summer  Session  are  to  be  returned  two  weeks 
after  they  are  borrowed.  Reserved  books,  of  course,  may  be  borrowed 
for  shorter,  specified  periods.  Please  do  not  hesitate  to  ask  reference 
librarians  for  assistance  in  the  use  of  the  University's  libraries. 

HOUSING  AND  DINING  FACILITIES 

University  housing  facilities  are  available  in  Boston  College  Resi- 
dence Halls  for  graduate  and  undergraduate  students  attending  any 
summer  courses  or  institutes,  but  only  in  combination  with  University 
food  services. 

The  rates  for  board  and  room  are  $8  per  day  flat  rate,  or  $328  for  the 
six-week  Summer  Session.  No  adjustments  are  made  for  overnight 
absence  or  absence  from  meals.  Rooms  are  completely  furnished,  includ- 
ing linen,  blankets,  study  lamps,  etc.  There  are  laundry  facilities. 

Deadline  for  applications  is  14  days  before  the  beginning  of  the 
Summer  Session.  Rooms  may  be  occupied  from  noon  on  Sunday,  June 
28,  and  are  to  be  vacated  by  Saturday,  August  8  at  2  p.m. 

Students  desiring  accommodations  should  write  to: 
Office  of  Summer  Residence 
O'Connell  Annex 
Boston  College 
Chestnut  Hill,  Mass.  02167 


OfF-campus  accommodations  are  best  found  by  personal  survey.  The 
Office  of  Summer  Residence  has  a  file  of  listings,  but  cannot  be  held 
responsible  for  changes.  Living  accommodations  are  contracted  for  by 
the  student  directly  with  the  landlord  or  agency. 

BOSTON  COLLEGE  BOOKSTORE 

The  Bookstore,  located  in  McElroy  Commons,  will  be  open  each 
day  from  8:30  a.m.  to  4:15  p.m.  The  Bookstore  will  be  open  the  first 
three  days  of  classes  from  8:30  a.m.  to  7:30  p.m.,  June  29,  30,  and 
July  1.  Charge  accounts  are  not  allowed  in  the  Bookstore  at  any  time. 

PARKING  FACILITIES 

All  Summer  Session  students  will  park  in  the  area  west  of  Alumni 
Stadium,  from  Beacon  Street  to  St.  Ignatius  gate.  No  permit  is  required. 

Exceptions  will  be  made  for  handicapped  persons  who  will  receive  a 
permit  for  Upper  Campus  at  the  discretion  of  the  Chief  of  Security, 
and  upon  application  at  the  Physical  Plant  Office. 

The  City  of  Newton  does  not  allow  parking  of  cars  on  any  street  in 
the  vicinity  of  Boston  College.  This  regulation  is  being  strictly  en- 
forced. Students  whose  cars  are  found  parked  in  restricted  areas  will 
be  subject  to  fines  and  cars  may  be  towed  away. 


SUMMER  SESSION  ACTIVITIES 

SPIRITUAL  ACTIVITIES 

Masses,  confessions,  and  other  spiritual  activities  will  be  available 
during  the  summer,  under  the  direction  of  the  Chaplain  of  the  Summer 
Session  and  his  assistants.  The  Chaplain's  office  is  in  McElroy  Com- 
mons, Room  141,  directly  opposite  the  Bookstore. 

For  Resident  Students,  Mass  will  be  celebrated  daily  in  St.  Joseph's 
Chapel  in  Gonzaga  Hall.  In  addition,  Masses  are  celebrated  daily  in 
St.  Mary's  Chapel  on  the  Middle  Campus.  Times  of  Masses  and 
Confessions  are  posted  in  Residence  Halls  and  at  other  points  through- 
out the  campus. 

The  Summer  Session  will  open  with  a  special  Mass  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  on  Wednesday,  July  1,  at  9:00  a.m.  Classes  will  resume  at  10:20 
a.m. 

SOCIAL  AND  RECREATIONAL  ACTIVITIES 

A  variety  of  social  activities  on  and  off  campus  are  arranged  by  the 
Coordinator  of  Special  Programs  and  Social  Activities  whose  office  is 
located  in  McGuinn  Hall,  B29.  Information  is  available  at  this  office 
about  concerts,  theatre  parties,  movies,  lectures,  punch  parties,  sailing 
tours  of  the  port  and  islands,  bus  tours  to  historical  and  educational 
landmarks,  and  the  summer  recreational  opportunities  in  the  Boston 
and  New  England  area. 
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Throughout  the  Summer  Session,  tables  are  staffed  in  the  Eagles' 
Nest  (the  snack  bar),  and  in  the  Resident  Students'  Dining  Room  in 
McElroy  Commons  which  will  serve  as  central  information  centers  on 
all  social  activities.  Maps,  brochures  and  travel  directions  will  be 
available  at  these  information  centers. 

A  program  of  athletic  events  is  also  planned.  Tennis  and  sailing 
facilities  are  available,  as  are  instructions  for  those  who  are  interested. 
In  addition,  the  athletic  facilities  in  Roberts  Center  are  available  for 
male  faculty  and  students.  These  facilities  include  basketball  and 
squash  courts.  The  Annual  Summer  Session  Tennis  Tournament  will  be 
scheduled  and  all  those  interested  should  notify  the  Office  of  Special 
Activities  during  the  first  week  of  the  Summer  Session. 

In  addition  to  sponsoring  special  events,  this  office  will  coordinate 
all  institutes,  workshops,  and  special  conferences. 

A  get-acquainted  reception  will  be  held  on  Sunday  evening,  June  28 
in  the  Resident  Students'  Lounge,  in  McElroy  Commons,  from  7:00  to 
10:00  p.m.  All  faculty,  staff  and  students  in  the  Summer  Session  are 
cordially  invited  to  attend  this  reception. 


ACADEMIC  REGULATIONS 


CHANGE  OF  COURSE 

Applications  for  a  change  of  course  may  be  obtained  in  the  Summer 
Session  Office  no  later  than  July  1.  After  this  date  no  change  will  be 
permitted,  except  in  the  case  of  Part  II  courses  (July  20).  A  fee  of 
$5.00  will  be  charged  for  each  course  changed  subsequent  to  registra- 
tion. Course  changes  into  three-week  courses  are  not  permitted  after 
opening  day  of  classes. 

CHANGE  OF  STATUS 

Applications  for  change  from  a  credit  to  an  audit  status  must  be 
obtained  in  the  Summer  Session  Office  no  later  than  July  31.  After  this 
date  no  such  change  will  be  permitted.  For  Part  I  courses,  July  10  is 
the  deadline. 

WITHDRAWAL 

The  student,  who,  for  any  reason,  wishes  to  withdraw  from  the 
Summer  Session  after  the  commencement  of  classes,  must  give  im- 
mediate notice  to  the  Dean  on  a  Withdrawal  Form  obtainable  from 
the  Summer  Session  Office.  If  prevented  by  an  emergency  from  filing 
this  form,  he  should  report  his  withdrawal  immediately  in  a  letter  to 
the  Dean.  A  Withdrawal  will,  in  no  circumstances,  be  accepted  by 
telephone.  The  last  dates  for  this  official  withdrawal  are  as  follows: 
Part  I  three-week  courses,  July  10;  six-week  courses  and  Part  II  three- 
week  courses,  July  31. 
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To  students  who  withdraw  without  following  above  prescribed 
procedure  for  withdrawal,  no  credit  will  be  given.  For  graduate 
students,  a  failing  grade  will  be  recorded. 

Students  who  give  official  notice  of  withdrawal  within  the  first  week 
of  classes  may  apply  for  partial  refund  of  tuition  (not  fees).  After 
that,  no  refunds  are  considered,  even  if  the  student  withdraws.  See 
REFUNDS,  page  14. 

AUDIT 

Students  not  taking  courses  for  credit,  and  not  eligible  for  examina- 
tions and  grades,  may  register  for  undergraduate  or  graduate  programs. 
See  page  13  for  audit  charges. 

GRADES 

Grade  reports  will  be  mailed  to  all  students,  whose  financial  ac- 
counts have  been  settled  in  full,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  close  of 
the  Summer  Session. 

UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENTS 

The  grading  system  is:  A,  A—,  excellent;  B+,  B,  B— ,  good;  C+, 
C,  C— ,  satisfactory;  D+,  D,  D— ,  passing  but  unsatisfactory;  E, 
failure. 

No  credit  will  be  given  to  a  student  who  withdraws  from  a  course. 

GRADUATE  STUDENTS 

Grades  assigned  to  graduate  students  are  A,  A—,  B+,  B,  B— ,  C,  F, 
W,  I.  The  high  passing  grade  of  A  is  awarded  for  course  work  which  is 
clearly  distinguished.  The  ordinary  passing  grade  of  B  is  awarded  for 
course  work  which  is  clearly  satisfactory  at  the  graduate  level.  The 
low  passing  grade  of  C  is  awarded  for  work  which  is  minimally 
acceptable  at  the  graduate  level.  The  failing  grade  of  F  is  awarded  for 
work  which  is  unsatisfactory  at  the  graduate  level.  Degree  candidates 
who  receive  a  grade  of  C  in  more  than  ten  credits  may  be  required  to 
withdraw  from  the  graduate  program. 

A  student  who  withdraws,  following  prescribed  procedure  (see 
WITHDRAWAL,  page  11),  from  a  course  in  which  he  is  registered  for 
credit,  will  receive  a  grade  of  W  for  that  course;  for  such  a  course,  no 
academic  credits  are  granted.  A  failing  grade  will  automatically  be 
given  a  graduate  student  who  withdraws  from  a  course  later  than  July 
31. 

All  required  work  in  any  course  must  be  completed  by  the  date  set 
for  the  course  examination.  In  special  cases,  however,  a  deferment 
may  be  allowed  at  the  discretion  of  the  professor  and  authorized  by 
the  Dean  of  the  Summer  Session.  If  deferment  is  granted,  the  student 
will  receive  a  temporary  grade  of  I  (Incomplete)  which  will  be  changed 
when  work  is  completed.  No  deferment  may  be  granted  beyond  the 
opening  of  the  next  fall  semester. 
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TRANSCRIPTS 

Transcripts  will  be  mailed,  upon  request,  after  the  close  of  the 
Summer  Session.  There  is  a  charge  of  $1  for  each  transcript  requested. 

Boston  College  degree  candidates,  desiring  transfer  of  credits  earned 
during  the  Summer  Session  to  constituent  schools  of  the  University, 
must  indicate  this  when  registering. 

Religious  men  and  women  are  asked  to  use  family  names  in  all 
requests,  registration,  or  communication  with  the  Summer  Session. 

EXAMINATIONS 

There  are  no  late  and  no  make-up  examinations  for  Summer  Session 
courses.  See  Calendar  in  this  Bulletin  for  examination  schedule. 


FINANCIAL  INFORMATION 

TUITION  AND  FEES 

ALL  FEES  AND  TUITION  PAYABLE  IN  FULL 
AT  TIME  OF  REGISTRATION 

A  20%  Tuition  Reduction  is  granted  to  religious  men  and  women 
and  to  diocesan  priests  for  credit  courses,  credit  institutes,  and  the 
FIRST  AUDIT  course  ONLY. 

Advanced  Registration  Deposit $  10.00 

(Non-refundable,  but  deductible  from  total  charges) 

Registration  Fee $     5-00 

(To  be  paid  by  ALL  STUDENTS — no  reduction  for  religious  men  and 
women.) 

Late  Registration  Fee $  10.00 

(Six- week  courses  only;  deadline,  June  30  and  July  1) 

Tuition:  Per  Credit  Hour $  60.00 

First  Audit  Course  (per  credit  equivalent) $  60.00 

Subsequent  Audit  Course  (per  credit  equivalent).  .  .  $  30.00 

Readings  and  Research,  Thesis  Seminar,  Direction.  $  60.00 
(per  credit  or  point) 

Change  of  Course  Fee $    5.00 

Laboratory  Fees : 

Language  Laboratory  (per  3-credit  course) $     5.00 

Science  Laboratories  (per  course) $  25.00 

Economic  Statistics $  10.00 

Residence  Fees: 

Daily  Rate $     8.00 

Six-week  Rate $328.00 
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Payments  are  to  be  made  at  the  ticket  windows  in  the  foyer  of 
Roberts  Center  on  June  25  and  26  during  registration  hours,  and  June 
29  from  8:00  a.m.  to  10:00  a.m.  After  these  dates,  payments  are  to  be 
made  at  the  University  Treasurer's  Office,  Gasson  Hall,  Room  100. 

Checks  are  payable  to  Boston  College  Summer  Session.  If  mailed, 
they  should  be  sent  directly  to  the  University  Treasurer's  Office. 

The  University  Treasurer's  Office  hours  are  as  follows:  daily,  Monday 
through  Friday,  9:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m. 

TUITION  REMISSION 

A  student  who  wishes  to  claim  tuition  paid  by  any  scholarship 
source  such  as  Traineeship,  Massachusetts  Rehabilitation,  Employee, 
Faculty  Scholarship,  Peripatology,  U.S.  Navy,  Nursing,  or  other, 
must  show  official  credentials  of  authorization  at  time  of  Registration. 

TRANSCRIPTS  AND  GRADES  ARE  ISSUED 

ONLY  TO  STUDENTS  WHOSE  FINANCIAL  ACCOUNTS 

HAVE  BEEN  PAID  IN  FULL 

REFUNDS 

Students  who  give  official  notice  of  withdrawal  within  the  first 
week  of  scheduled  classes  will  be  considered  for  partial  refund  of 
tuition  not  to  exceed  80%.  Fees  are  not  refunded,  i.e.  Registration  Fee, 
Laboratory  Fees.  No  adjustments  on  tuition  accounts  will  be  made 
after  July  3  except  for  Part  II  courses  (July  24).  Students  should  apply 
to  the  Summer  Session  Office  for  recommendation  for  refund  which  is 
then  issued  at  the  discretion  of  the  University  Treasurer's  Office. 

ADMISSION 

No  formal  application  for  admission  nor  transcript  of  previous 
college  work  is  required  for  the  Summer  Session.  All  courses  in  the 
Summer  Session  are  co-educational.  Anyone  who  has  graduated  from 
high  school  may  be  admitted  to  undergraduate  courses. 

ACCEPTANCE  OF  A  STUDENT  BY  THE  SUMMER  SESSION 
DOES  NOT  IMPLY  ACCEPTANCE  BY  ANY  OTHER  DIVISION  OF 
THE  UNIVERSITY.  Students  who  wish  to  enroll  for  degree  programs 
in  any  school  of  Boston  College  must  make  formal  application  to  that 
division  of  the  University. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Students  not  enrolled  in  a  degree  program  at  any  college  or  university 
may  attend  the  Summer  Session  as  Special  Students.  No  authorization 
is  needed  for  registration  of  Special  Students  in  undergraduate  courses. 

Those  w^ho  w^ish  to  attend  graduate  level  courses,  without  using  the 
credits  toward  a  degree,  must  have  their  courses  authorized  by  the 
Department  Chairmen  at  the   time  of  registration  in  the  Summer 
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Session,  in  order  to  ensure  they  are  qualified  to  pursue  course  study  at 
the  graduate  level.  They  need  not  apply  for  admission  to  the  Graduate 
School  unless  they  intend  to  initiate  a  degree  program. 


UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENTS 

Undergraduate  students  must  present  to  the  Summer  Session  at  the 
time  of  registration  written  authorization  from  their  own  Dean's 
Office  for  all  work  to  be  done  in  the  Summer  Session.  This  authoriza- 
tion must  specify  Course  Number  and  Title  as  in  this  Bulletin;  it  is  the 
student's  assurance  that  any  course  taken  at  the  Boston  College  Sum- 
mer Session  will  be  accepted  in  transfer  at  his  own  institution. 

THE  NORMAL  COURSE  LOAD  FOR  UNDERGRADUATES  IS 
TWO.  With  the  written  authorization  of  the  student's  Dean,  ONE 
additional  course  may  be  taken.  Undergraduates  will  not  be  permitted 
to  take  graduate  level  courses.  Exceptions  are  rare  and  must  be  au- 
thorized by  the  Dean  of  the  Summer  Session. 


GRADUATE  STUDENTS 

Graduate  students  must  obtain  authorization  for  all  Summer  Session 
courses  from  the  appropriate  Department  Chairmen,  who  will  be 
present  at  registration  for  this  purpose. 

NO  GRADUATE  STUDENTS  MAY  ENROLL  FOR  MORE  THAN 
TWO  COURSES,  not  even  when  the  courses  are  taken  to  fulfill  pre- 
requisites or  to  prepare  for  modern  language  examinations. 

Students  desiring  to  become  degree  candidates  in  the  Boston  College 
Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  should  write  for  application 
forms  and  information  to: 

Office  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
Boston  College,  Gasson  Hall,  102 
Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts  02167 


THOSE  WHO  WISH  TO  INITIATE  GRADUATE 

STUDIES  IN  SUMMER  SESSION  SHOULD  HAVE 

ALL  APPLICATION  PAPERS  ON  FILE  IN  THE 

GRADUATE  OFFICE  BY  APRIL  30,  1970 


SUMMER  GRADUATION — Graduate  students  who  have  completed 
all  degree  requirements  by  September,  1970,  will  be  considered  eligible 
to  receive  the  degree  as  of  that  date.  A  graduation  fee  of  twenty 
dollars,  along  with  all  other  financial  obligations,  must  be  paid  before 
the  degree  may  be  awarded.  There  are  no  commencement  exercises  in 
the  summer.  The  names  of  those  who  graduate  in  the  summer  are 
included  in  the  commencement  program  of  the  following  June,  and 
these  persons  are  welcome  to  join  the  June  candidates. 
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REGISTRATION 
PROCEDURES 

ADVANCE  REGISTRATION 

Undergraduate  students  enrolled  at  Boston  College  during  the  1970 
spring  term  may  register  for  summer  courses  in  the  Summer  Session 
(Dffice,  Campion  201,  from  9:30  a.m.  to  4:00  p.m.  on  any  of  the 
following  days:  Tuesday  through  Friday,  June  16  through  19.  they 
must  present  written  authorization  for  courses  from  the  Dean's  Office 
of  their  own  school. 

All  other  students  may  use  the  Application  for  Advance  Registra- 
tion in  this  Bulletin.  Extra  copies  of  this  form  are  available  in  the 
Summer  Session  Office.  This  application,  together  with  the  Advance 
Registration  Deposit  of  $10  should  be  mailed  or  brought  to  the 
Summer  Session  Office  no  later  than  June  4  for  all  courses.  (Those 
enrolling  in  Part  II  may  enroll  in  advance  only  up  to  June  19.)  The 
deposit  is  not  refundable,  but  is  deductible  from  total  charges,  which 
are  to  be  paid  at  the  opening  of  the  Summer  Session.  No  other 
payment  is  to  be  made  in  advance. 

All  students  who  have  registered  in  advance  must  come  to  Regular 
Registration  on  June  25,  26,  or  29,  to  the  Advance  Registration  sector 
inside  Roberts  Center  to  obtain  their  registration  and  class  cards  and 
pay  their  fees.  After  these  dates,  cards  for  Part  II  courses  may  be 
obtained  in  Campion  201  only  up  to  July  20.  See  Calendar  in  this 
bulletin  for  times  of  Regular  Registration. 

REGULAR  REGISTRATION 

All  who  have  not  registered  in  advance  must  register  in  person  in 
Roberts  Center  on  June  25,  26,  or  29,  for  all  courses.  Exception:  For 
Part  II  courses  only,  registration  is  permitted  up  to  July  20  in  Campion 
201.  See  Calendar  in  this  bulletin  for  times.  No  one  may  register  for 
another  person. 

LATE  REGISTRATION 

Students  may  register  late,  in  person,  for  six-week  courses  only  at 
Campion  201  on  June  30  and  July  1.  A  Late  Fee  of  $10  will  be  charged. 
It  is  not  permitted  for  students  to  register  late  for  three-week  courses. 

For  Summer  Institutes:  see  page  19. 

ALL  TUITION  AND  FEES  ARE  PAYABLE  IN  FULL 
AT  TIME  OF  REGULAR  REGISTRATION 
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SPECIAL  PROGRAMS 

INSTITUTES,  WORKSHOPS, 
AND  CONFERENCES 


Applications  and  all  requests  for  information  about  these  offerings 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Director  whose  name  appears  under  the 
title  of  each  special  program.  Registration  will  take  place  at  times  and 
places  designated  by  the  Directors. 

Payment  is  made  on  the  opening  day  of  each  institute — not  in  advance. 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMING 

FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS  AND  SECONDARY 
SCHOOL  TEACHERS 

June  29-August  7  For  information  contact: 

Stanley  J.  Bezuszka,  S.J. 

I.  COURSE  IN  COMPUTER  PROGRAMMING  FOR  HIGH 
SCHOOL  STUDENTS 

Course  content  includes  Fortran  and  machine  languages,  use  of  key 
punches.  Experience  in  running  the  IBM  1620  will  be  by  observation 
with  professional  operators.  This  is  a  non-credit  course,  and  the  fee 
for  the  six-week  period  will  be  $60. 

II.  COURSE  IN  COMPUTER  PROGRAMMING  FOR  SECONDARY 
SCHOOL  TEACHERS 

The  course  will  treat  the  essentials  of  Fortran  and  machine  language. 
Key  punches  are  available  and  experience  in  running  the  IBM  1620 
will  be  by  observation  with  professional  operators.  There  will  be 
three  upper-division  undergraduate  credits  given  for  this  course.  Tui- 
tion for  the  course  is  %60  per  credit  together  with  a  $25  laboratory  fee 
and  a  $5  registration  fee  for  a  total  of  $210.  Teachers  may  audit  the 
course  for  a  fee  of  $75. 

Location:  Campion  Hall,  Room  9 
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INSTITUTE  OF  ARCHAEOLOGY 
AND  THE  BIBLE  IN  JERUSALEM 

(Advance  notice  of  the  Institute  to  be  given  in  Summer  Session  1971) 

The  Boston  College  Institute  for  Archaeology  and  the  Bible  was 
established  in  order  to  provide  a  program  for  the  study  of  the  Bible 
and  its  archaeology  under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  Faculty 
of  the  Department  of  Theology  of  Boston  College,  and  under  the  ideal 
conditions  provided  by  conducting  this  Institute  in  the  Holy  Land, 
with  headquarters  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem. 

The  Institute  will  provide  a  program  of  intensive  study  of  the  land 
of  the  Bible,  its  history,  geography,  and  demography,  combined  with 
field  trips  to  archaeological  sites  and  antiquities  in  situ  and  field  work 
in  biblical  archaeology  under  the  supervision  and  guidance  of  leading 
archaeologists  of  the  Bible. 

Applications  to  the  Institute  will  be  considered  from  qualified  stu- 
dents who  wish  to  take  the  program  as  a  part  of  their  own  continuing 
education,  without  concern  for  course  credits.  Students  of  Boston 
College  or  of  other  colleges  and  universities  who  wish  to  take  this 
program  for  academic  credit  may  do  so  if  they  are  in  good  standing  in 
their  respective  institutions,  are  qualified,  and  have  permission  from 
their  college  to  apply  these  credits  to  their  course  requirements.  Up  to 
6  credits  may  be  earned  in  this  Institute. 

For  a  full  description  of  the  Institute  program  for  1971,  contact: 

Dr.  David  Neiman,  Director 

Institute  of  Archaeology  and  the  Bible 

Department  of  Theology 

Boston  College 

Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts  02167 


INSTITUTE  ON  CRITICAL  ISSUES 
IN  COLLEGE  STUDENT  PERSONNEL 

JUNE  15-17,  1970 

Director:  Dr.  Mary  Kinnane  Resident-Consultant:  Dr.  Melvene  Hardee 

Associate  Professor  of  Professor  of  Higher  Education 

Higher  Education  Florida  State  University 

Boston  College  Tallahassee,  Florida 

Dr.  Melvene  Hardee  will  conduct  a  two  and  one-half  day,  non-credit 
institute  on  Critical  Issues  in  College  Student  Personnel.  The  Institute 
will  be  directed  to  the  needs  of  college  student  personnel  administrators 
and  staff  who  are  involved  daily  in  the  multiple  and  complex  issues  of 
student  life.  The  addresses,  discussions,  and  small  group  sessions  will 
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offer  Institute  members  ample  opportunity  for  thoughtful  exploration 
and  consideration  of  a  variety  of  current  and  critical  questions  on  the 
American  campus.  Dr.  Hardee  will  also  be  a  resident  consultant  and 
keynote  speaker.  In  addition  to  members  of  the  Boston  College  faculty, 
other  national  authorities  will  lecture  and  conduct  discussion  sessions. 
Registration:  Monday,  June  15,  9  a.m.  to  10  a.m. 
Fee:  $75  (exclusive  of  room  and  board) 

Further  information  and  application  forms  may  be  obtained  from: 

Dr.  Mary  Kinnane 

College  Student  Personnel 

Campion  Hall,  Room  212 

Boston  College 

Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts  02167 


PROBLEMS  IN 

METHODOLOGY:  LECTURES  BY 
BERNARD  LONERGAN 

June  15-26  Director:  David  M.  Rasmussen 

Non-credit  Department  of  Philosophy 

Fee:  $120  plus  living  expenses  Boston  College 

Registration :  June  15,  8:30  a.m.  Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts  02167 

to  10  a.m. 

McGuinn  Foyer 

Bernard  Lonergan  will  lecture  on  recent  developments  in  his  thinking 
with  regard  to  the  problem  of  methodology  as  it  relates  to  theology 
and  human  sciences.  Other  lecturers  will  conduct  inquiries  into  aspects 
of  Lonergan' s  thought  in  terms  of  its  development  and  its  relation  to 
other  thinkers. 

SEMINAR  AND  PRACTICUM  IN 
REMEDIAL  READING 

S  Ed  326 

June  29- August  7  6  credits 

Daily,  8:30-11:30  a.m.  Coordinator:  John  F.  Savage 

This  program  is  designed  to  provide  clinical  experiences  for  reading 
supervisors,  remedial  reading  teachers,  elementary  classroom  teachers, 
consultants  and  other  reading  specialists. 

The  focuses  are  on  procedures  for  diagnosing  reading  disabilities, 
techniques  for  correctional  treatment  and  materials  for  use  in  remedial 
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reading  classes.  The  program  involves  supervised  tutoring  of  an  elemen- 
tary grade  pupil,  with  reading  problems,  in  an  off-campus  reading 
laboratory:  The  Nazareth  Child  Care  Center  in  Jamaica  Plain. 

Though  offered  primarily  for  graduate  students  enrolled  in  the 
Reading  Specialist  Program,  other  qualified  candidates  will  be  accepted. 
Prerequisite:  Prior  consent  of  Dr.  John  F.  Savage,  Coordinator. 


SUMMER  INSTITUTE 
IN  MATHEMATICS 

FOR  JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 

June  29-August  7  Director:  Stanley  Bezuszka,  S.J. 

This  Institute  is  sponsored  by  the  National  Science  Foundation  for 
those  who  receive  NSF  awards.  However,  a  few  non-National  Science 
Foundation  teachers  will  be  accepted  on  regular  Summer  Session  status 
for  any  or  all  courses. 

Tuition:  %60  per  credit — Registration  fee:  $5. 

A  total  of  8  graduate  credits  will  be  granted  upon  successful  comple- 
tion of  course  work.  Interested  persons  should  consult  the  Director 
named  above  for  further  course  details  and  registration  procedures. 

Location:  Higgins  Hall,  Rooms  422,  423 


SUMMER  FORENSICS  INSTITUTE 

June  22-July  10  Non-credit 

This  Institute  is  established  to  provide  a  debate  clinic  for  high  school 
students  under  the  guidance  and  direction  of  experienced  debate  coaches 
and  college  teachers.  There  will  be  general  classes  and  particularized 
work  with  individual  students.  Tuition  for  non-resident  students  for 
the  entire  Institute  will  be  $125.  Tuition  for  resident  students,  in- 
cluding room  and  board,  is  $290.  For  further  information  write  to  the 
Director. 

Director:  Robert  Shrum 

Speech  Department 

Boston  College 

Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts  02167 
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SUMMER  INSTITUTE  IN 
RADIATION  BIOLOGY 

FOR  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS  OF  BIOLOGY 

June  29-August  7  Director:  Walter  J.  Fi  mi  an,  Jr. 

A  Teacher  Training  Program  sponsored  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  the  Institute  will  consist  of  an  integrated  lecture  and 
laboratory  study  of  the  types  of  radiations  in  the  electromagnetic 
spectrum  and  unstable  isotopes;  the  physical  and  photochemical  reac- 
tions to  radiation  and  their  biological  implications;  the  tracer  and 
therapeutic  application  of  radiation  in  the  biological  system;  and  the 
precautions  necessary  for  the  utilization  of  radioactive  material  in  the 
biological  experiment. 

To  be  eligible  to  participate  in  the  Institute,  the  applicant  (man  or 
woman)  must: 

1.  Possess  a  Bachelor's  degree. 

2.  Have  completed  at  least  three  academic  years  of  Senior  High 
School  teaching  by  the  time  of  admission  to  the  Institute,  at 
least  one  of  which  must  have  been  in  the  field  of  Biology  (and 
that  within  the  last  three  years). 

3.  Devote  full-time  to  the  Institute  during  the  entire  session. 

Further  priority  will  also  be  given  to  applicants  who  have  not  had 
the  opportunity  of  previous  Summer  Institute  participation.  The  Insti- 
tute is  particularly  designed  toward  work  at  a  level  normally  requiring 
at  least  two  or  three  years  of  prior  study  in  basic  subject  matter  in  the 
Biological  Sciences. 

Six  academic  credits  may  be  earned  by  successful  participation  in 
the  Institute;  these  are  "upper-division"  credits,  for  qualified  grad- 
uates and  advanced  undergraduates.  Successful  participation  in  the 
Institute  will  be  recognized  by  the  award  of  a  special  Certificate  of 
Postgraduate  Study  of  Radiation  Biology. 

Due  to  the  limited  number  of  participants  permitted  (20),  the 
Institute  is  restricted  to  N.S.F.  only  (as  determined  by  the  selection 
committee  of  the  Institute). 

Location:  Higgins  Hall,  Room  267;  laboratory,  Higgins  Hall,  Room 
110. 
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SUMMER  INSTITUTE  IN  THE 
EARTH  SCIENCE  CURRICULUM 
PROJECT,  INVESTIGATING 
THE  EARTH 

FOR  MASTER-TEACHERS  OF  SECONDARY  SCHOOL 
EARTH  SCIENCE 

June  29-August  7  James  W.  Skehan,  S.J.,  Director 

This  is  a  National  Science  Foundation  funded  project  to  train  thirty- 
master  or  lead-teachers  in  the  Earth  Science  Curriculum  Project  (ESCP), 
who  will  return  to  their  school  system  not  only  to  teach  courses  in 
the  ESCP  but  also  to  conduct  in-service  training  for  fellow  ESCP 
teachers.  This  program,  directed  by  an  ESCP  writer,  is  staffed  by 
secondary  school  teachers  familiar  with  the  development  and  use  of 
the  ESCP  materials. 

All  applicants  must  have  an  earth  science  background  sufficient  to 
offer  a  "traditional"  course  in  earth  science.  The  program  will  be  a 
laboratory  and  field  oriented  Institute  with  emphasis  on  the  investiga- 
tive approach  to  the  subject  matter. 

Six  graduate  credits,  applicable  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  require- 
ments for  the  M.S.T.  degree,  will  be  awarded  for  successful  participa- 
tion in  the  Institute.  Further  information  and  application  forms  may 
be  obtained  from: 

James  W.  Skehan,  S.J.,  Director,  ESCP  Summer  Institute — D206, 
Department  of  Geology  and  Geophysics,  Boston  College,  Chestnut 
Hill,  Mass.  02167. 

Six  academic  credits  may  be  earned  by  successful  participation  in 
the  Institute;  these  are  "upper-division"  credits,  for  qualified  graduates 
and  advanced  undergraduates.  Successful  participation  in  the  Institute 
will  be  recognized  by  the  award  of  a  special  Certificate  of  Postgraduate 
Study  of  Radiation  Biology. 

Due  to  the  limited  number  of  participants  permitted  (20),  the 
Institute  is  restricted  to  N.S.F.  only  (as  determined  by  the  selection 
committee  of  the  Institute). 

Location:  Higgins  Hall,  Room  267.  Laboratory:  Higgins  Hall, 
Room  110. 

SUMMER  TELEVISION  WORKSHOP 

S  Ed  296A 

The  Department  of  Speech  Communication  and  Theatre,  in  coopera- 
tion with  Boston  Catholic  Television  Center,  will  offer  a  four-week 
Summer  Television  Workshop  for  teachers  and  administrators.  The 
workshop  will  meet  Monday  through  Friday,  seven  hours  per  day, 
from  July  8  to  August  7.  Total  cost  for  workshop  and  six  graduate 
credits  is  $400. 
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The  Summer  TV  Workshop  will  provide  training  and  experience  for 
those  in  elementary  and  secondary  school  systems.  It  will  aim  at 
acquainting  the  teacher  and  the  administrator  with  basic  production 
techniques  and  the  effective  utilization  of  the  media  within  a  school 
curriuclum. 

The  four  main  areas  to  be  covered  are:  1)  Instructional  Television 
and  Curriculum  Development,  2)  Administration  of  Educational  Tele- 
vision, 3)  Methods  of  Evaluating  and  Following-Up  ITV  and  ETV,  4) 
Television  Production  Methods  and  Materials. 

No  prior  experience  in  educational  or  commercial  television  is  re- 
quired, but  applicants  must  hold  a  Bachelor's  degree.  Enrollment  is 
limited.  Selection  of  the  participants  will  be  announced  by  April  15, 
1970.  All  applications  must  be  received  no  later  than  April  1,  1970. 
Students  should  apply  to: 

1970  Summer  Television  Workshop 

Dr.  Daniel  Viamonte,  Jr.,  Director 

Department  of  Speech  Communication  and  Theatre 

Boston  College 

Chestnut  Hill,  Mass.  02167 
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PROGRAM  OF 
INSTRUCTION 

COURSE  NUMBERS 

001-099    undergraduate  courses,  lower  division 
100-199    upper  division  courses  which  may  be  taken  for  under- 
graduate or  graduate  credit 
200-299    graduate  courses 
300-399    graduate  seminars 
400-500    special  projects  at  Doctoral  level 

The  letter  "e"  after  a  course  number  indicates  that  the  course  is 
given  in  the  evening. 

CLASS  SCHEDULES 

Morning  courses  numbered  through  199  meet  daily,  Monday  through 
Friday. 

Courses  numbered  200  and  above  meet  five  times  the  first  week, 
three  times  weekly  thereafter,  according  to  the  ruling  of  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  discretion  of  the  professor. 

Evening  courses  meet  daily,  Monday  through  Thursday. 

Specific  course  times  are  listed  under  the  description  of  each  course. 

Unless    otherwise   indicated   immediately   after   the   title   of  each 
course,  all  courses  run  for  six  weeks— June  29  to  August  7. 

KEY  TO  CLASSROOM  LOCATIONS 

Letters  designate  buildings  as  follows: 

C — Carney  Hall  L — Lyons  Hall        H — Higgins  Hall 

G — Gasson  Hall         D — Devlin  Hall       N — Gushing  Hall 
E— Campion  Hall      F— Fulton  Hall       S— McGuinn  Hall 
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The  classroom  location  and  room  number  are  shown  after  time  of 
course  under  the  course  description.  If  it  becomes  necessary  to  change 
classroom  scheduling  or  location,  the  changes  will  be  posted  on  class- 
room doors.  See  map  on  inside  back  cover  for  location  of  buildings. 

The  Summer  Session  reserves  the  right  to  change  or  withdraw 
offerings  if  necessary. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 

ACCOUNTING 

ARTHUR  L.  GLYNN,  Chairman  OFFICE— Fulton  315 

S  Ac  \c— ELEMENTARY  ACCOUNTING  I  (June  29-July  17) 

3  credits 
The  basic  principles  necessary  for  an  intelligent  understanding  of 
the  books  and  records  used  in  business  are  stressed.  Financial  transac- 
tions are  studied  and  alternative  treatments  are  analyzed  for  the  record- 
ing of  sales,  purchases,  depreciation  and  balance  sheet  items.  The 
theoretical  aspects  of  accounting  are  emphasized  throughout  the  course, 
although  adjustments,  working  papers,  and  the  preparation  of  financial 
statements  are  also  stressed. 
Daily,  6:00-9:45  p.m.,  C305  Arthur  L.  Glynn 

S  Ac  2c— ELEMENTARY  ACCOUNTING  II  (July  lO-August  7) 

3  credits 

Basic  concepts  and  procedures  of  accounting  are  further  developed. 

Trading  and  manufacturing  operations  are  studied.   Analysis  of  the 

various  types  of  assets  and  liabilities  is  made.  Statement  analysis,  fund 

statements  and  the  basic  concepts  of  consolidations  are  explored. 

Daily,  6:00-9:45  p.m.,  C305  Stanley  Dmohowski 

S  Ac  2>lc— CONTROL  3credits 

Management  control  through  the  use  of  cost  data  is  stressed.  Among 
the  subjects  covered  are  budgets,  standard  cost  analysis,  cost-volume- 
profit  relationships,  differential  costs,  direct  costing  and  distribution 
cost  analysis. 
Daily,  6:00-7:45  p.m.,  CIO  Frederick  Zappala 

BIOLOGY 

JAMES  J.  GILROY,  Chairman  OFFICE— Higgins  327 

S  Bi  11— GENERAL  BIOLOGY  I  (June  29-July  17)  3,  4  credits 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  plant  and  animal  life  with  emphasis 
on  botany  and  invertebrate  zoology. 
Daily,  9:00-10:50  a.m.,  (lecture)  H304 

11:00  a.m.-12:50  p.m.,  (laboratory)  H210-216 
Laboratory  Fee:  $25  Francis  L.  Maynard 
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S  Bi  11— GENERAL  BIOLOGY  II  (July  20-August  7)  3,  4  credits 

A  continuation  of  General  Biology  I  with  emphasis  on  the  structure 
and  function  of  vertebrates. 
Daily,    9:00-10:50  a.m.,  (lecture)  H304 

11:00  a.m.-12:50  p.m.,  (laboratory)  H210-216 

Laboratory  Fee:  $25  Francis  L.  Maynard 

S  Bi  111— IMMUNOLOGY  3  credits 

Readings  and  lectures  related  to  the  immune  response,  antibodies, 
antigens,  immunological  specificity  and  the  many  manifestations  of 
antibody-antigen  reactions.  The  relationship  between  in  vivo  immunity 
and  in  vitro  methods  to  quantitate  these  reactions  will  be  discussed. 

Daily,  10:20-11:35  a.m.,  H262  Allyn  H.  Rule 

S  Bi  116— BIOLOGICAL  STATISTICS  3  credits 

Probability,  chi-square,  T-distribution,  F-distribution  and  Poisson 
distribution  are  discussed.  Also  various  correlations. 

11:45-1:00  p.m.,  H262  Chai  H.  Yoon 


S  Bi  191— DIRECTED  RESEARCH  6  credits 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

S  Bi  199— READINGS  AND  RESEARCH  3  credits 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

S  Bi  301— THESIS  SEMINAR  3  credits 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 


S  Bi  304— THESIS  DIRECTION  1  points 

A  two-point  non-credit  course. 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 


CHEMISTRY 

IRVING  J.  RUSSELL,  Chairman  OFFICE— Devlin  223 

S  Ch  3— GENERAL  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  I  (June  29-July  17) 

3,  4  credits 
An  introduction  to  the  principles  of  chemistry,  together  with  suit- 
able applications.  The  topics  include  atomic  structure,  atomic  weights, 
valence,  weight  relationships,  solution,  chemical  equilibria. 

Daily,    9:00-10:50  a.m.,  (lecture),  D12 

11:00  a.m. -12:50  p.m.,  (laboratory) 

Laboratory  Fee:  $25  To  be  announced 
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S  Ch  4— GENERAL   INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  II  ( July  20-Aug- 
ust  7)  3,  4  credits 

Continuation  of  S  Ch  3  including  electronic  structure,  oxidation- 
reduction,  metallurgy,  introduction  to  organic  chemistry  and  biochem- 
istry, study  of  selected  elements. 
Daily,    9:00-10:50  a.m.,  (lecture),  D12 

11:00  a.m. -12:50  p.m.,  (laboratory) 

Laboratory  Fee:  $25  To  be  announced 

S  Ch  31— ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  I  (June  29-July  17)        3,  4  credits 
The  study  of  the  various  classes  of  organic  compounds,  hydrocarbons, 
alcohols,  ethers,  and  acids,  and  their  properties  as  given  by  IR  and 
NMR. 
Daily,    9:00-10:30  a.m.,  (lecture),  H583 

10:30  a.m. -12:30  p.m.,  (laboratory) 

Laboratory  Fee:  $25  David  C.  O'Donnell 

S  Ch  31— ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  II  (July  20-August  7)     3,  4  credits 
The  study  of  carbohydrates,  amino  acids,  proteins  and  polyfunctional 
compounds. 
Daily,    9:00-10:30  a.m.,  (lecture),  H583 

10:30  a.m. -12:30  p.m.,  (laboratory) 
Laboratory  Fee:  $25  David  C.  O'Donnell 

S  Ch  301— THESIS  SEMINAR  3  credits 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

S  Ch  305— THESIS  DIRECTION  1  points 

A  two-point  non-credit  course. 
By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

CLASSICS 

ROBERT  F.  RENEHAN,  Acting  Chairman  OFFICE— Carney  155 

S  CI  199— READINGS  AND  RESEARCH  3  credits 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

LATIN 

S  Lt  1-1— ELEMENTARY  LATIN  6  credits 

An  intensive  beginner's  course  in  Latin  grammar  designed  to  develop 
facility  in  reading  Latin  by  use  of  carefully  graded  selections  from 
such  authors  as  Caesar,  Cicero,  and  Livy. 
Daily,  10:00  a.m.-l:00  p.m.,  C4  Malcolm  McLoud 

S  Lt  149— CATULLUS  3  credits 

Reading  and  discussion  of  selected  poems  of  Catullus  and  a  considera- 
tion of  Golden  Age  poetical  theory. 
Daily,  10:20  a.m. -11:35  a.m.,  C2  Eugene  Bushala 

S  Lt  155— PETRONIUS  3  credits 

A  study  of  the  Cena  Trimalchionis^  together  with  the  Ludus  de  Morte 
Claudii  and  selected  Latin  inscriptions. 
Daily,  9:00  a.m.-10:l5  a.m.,  C2  Leo  P.  McCauley,  S.J. 
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GREEK 

S  Gk  100— THE  GREEK  DRAMATISTS  6  credits 

A  rapid  reading  of  the  Greek  text  of  one  play  from  each  of  the 
major  dramatists  (Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Aristophanes).  The 
four  plays  to  be  read  will  be  chosen  to  suit  the  needs  and  interests  of 
the  students  enrolled. 
Daily,  10:20  a.m. -12:50  p.m.  C106  Robert  Renehan 

ECONOMICS 

ALICE  E.  BOURNEUF,   Acting  Chairman        OFFICE— Carney  130 

S  Ec  Ic— PRINCIPLES  OF  ECONOMICS  I— Micro  3  credits 

This  course  introduces  the  student  to  an  analysis  of  the  pricing  of 
commodities  and  factors  of  production,  firm  and  industry  equilibrium 
under  various  market  structures,  international  trade  and  payments, 
and  comparative  economic  systems. 

Daily,  8:00-9:45  p.m.,  C9  Joseph  Sinkey 

S  Ec  Ic— PRINCIPLES  OF  ECONOMICS  II— Macro  3  credits 

This  course  introduces  the  student  to  an  analysis  of  the  determina- 
tion of  the  level  of  income  and  employment,  fluctuations  in  income, 
monetary  and  fiscal  policy,  inflation,  and  growth. 

Daily,  6:00-7:45  p.m.,  C9  Vladimir  N.  Bandera 

S  Ec  31— PRINCIPLES  OF  ECONOMICS  I— Micro 

(June  29-July  17)  3  credits 

This  course  introduces  the  student  to  an  analysis  of  the  pricing  of 

commodities  and  factors  of  production,  firm  and  industry  equilibrium 

under  various  market  structures,  international  trade  and  payments,  and 

comparative  economic  systems. 

Daily,  10:20-12:50  p.m.,  Cll  Harold  Peterson 

S  Ec  '51— PRINCIPLES  OF  ECONOMICS  II— Macro 

(July  20-August  7)  3  credits 
This  course  introduces  the  student  to  an  analysis  of  the  determina- 
tion of  the  level  of  income  and  employment,  fluctuations  in  income, 
monetary  and  fiscal  policy,  inflation  and  growth. 

Daily,  10:20-12:50  p.m.,  Cll  Harold  Peterson 

S  Ec  5lc— ELEMENTARY  STATISTICS  3  credits 

Collection  and  classification  of  data;  tabular  and  graphic  presenta- 
tions; frequency  distribution;  measures  of  central  tendency;  normal 
curve;  reliability  of  measures;  time  series  analysis;  index  numbers; 
simple  correlation. 

Daily,  6:00-7:45  p.m.,  Cll  John  Chizmar 

Laboratory  Fee  $10.00 
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S  Ec  113— INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  WORKSHOP  3  credits 

Advanced  theoretical  and  empirical  research  in  the  field  of  interna- 
tional economics  will  be  covered.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  suggest- 
ing lines  of  new  inquiry. 

MWF,  10:30  a.m.-12:00  p.m.  S221  James  Anderson 

S  Ec  299— READINGS  IN  RESEARCH  3  credits 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

EDUCATION 

DONALD  T.  DONLEY,  Chairman  OFFICE— Campion  100 

S  Ed  201— MODERN  EDUCATIONAL  THOUGHT  3  credits 

A  survey  of  recent  and  current  philosophies  of  education  through 
the  writings  of  representatives  of  the  major  positions. 

11 :45-l :00  p.m.,  E107  Pierre  D.  Lambert 

S  Ed  203— PHILOSOPHY  OF  EDUCATION  3  credits 

Fundamental  educational  problems;  the  nature  of  the  learner,  the 
agencies  responsible  for  education,  the  rights  of  parents.  Church,  and 
State  regarding  education,  and  the  philosophical  aspects  of  curriculum 
and  methodology. 

10:20-11:35  a.m.,  L201  Robert  E.  Moore 

S  Ed  204— EVOLUTION  OF  EDUCATIONAL  DOCTRINE      3  credits 
An  historical  and  philosophical  study  of  the  evolution  of  educational 
theory. 

9:00-10:15  a.m.,  CIO  Edward  J.  Power 

S  Ed  20S— SOCIOLOGY  OF  EDUCATION  3  credits 

Education  as  a  social  process.  Institutional  structure  of  American 
education.  The  social  roles  of  teachers,  administrators,  and  pupils. 
The  group  basis  of  education.  Education  and  the  community.  (Also  S 
Sc  254  Sociology  Department). 

11 :45-l :00  p.m.,  S227  John  D.  Donovan 

S  Ed  209— HISTORY  OF  AMERICAN  EDUCATION  I  3  credits 

A  culturally-centered  inquiry  into  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  nine- 
teenth century  elementary,  secondary,   and  higher  education  in  the 
United  States. 
11 :45-l :00  p.m.,  E105  Robert  E.  Moore 

S  Ed  211— EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY  3  credits 

A  study  of  developmental  tendencies  with  emphasis  upon  the  nature 
of  intelligence  and  factors  affecting  the  learning  process. 
9:00-10:15  a.m.,  E300  John  S.  Dacey 

11:45-1:00  p.m.,  E3OO  Edward  H.  Nowlan,  S.J. 
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S  Ed  214— MODERN  PSYCHOLOGY  AND  EDUCATION       3  credits 
An  analysis  of  classical  and  modern  theories  of  learning  and  their 
practical  classroom  implications. 
Prerequisite:  Undergraduate  Educational  Psychology 
10:20-11:35  a.m.,  E300  John  F.  Travers,  Jr. 

S  Ed  216— CHILD  PSYCHOLOGY  3  credits 

Child  development  is  presented  as  a  continuous,  complex  process 
involving  the  interaction  of  a  biological  organism  with  its  physical, 
psychological  and  social  environment.  Normal  development,  from  con- 
ception to  adolescence,  is  discussed  within  the  framework  of  contem- 
porary theories  of  child  growth. 
10:20-11:35  a.m.,  E108  John  S.  Dacey 

S  Ed  111— CHILDREN'S  LITERATURE  3  credits 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  survey  quality  prose  and  poetry  for 
developing  an  effective  program  in  children's  literature.  Criteria  for 
book  selection  and  teaching  procedures  are  examined. 

11 :45-l :00  p.m.,  E305  J.  Richard  Bath 

S  Ed  114— DEVELOPMENTAL  READING  INSTRUCTION  3  credits 
Designed  for  experienced  teachers  who  have  had  an  undergraduate 
course  in  teaching  reading,  this  course  involves  examination  of  re- 
search, innovative  practices,  techniques  and  materials  for  teaching 
reading  in  the  elementary  school. 

10:20-11:35  a.m.,  E207  Joseph  J.  Tremont 

S  Ed  115— DIAGNOSTIC  AND  REMEDIAL  TECHNIQUES  IN 

READING  3  credits 

An  advanced  course  for  experienced  teachers,  it  is  designed  to  give 
the  classroom  teacher,  reading  supervisor,  or  special  reading  teacher 
skill  in  diagnosing  and  removing  reading  deficiencies. 

10:20-11:35  a.m.,  E305  J.  Richard  Bath 

S  Ed  116— LANGUAGE  ARTS  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

3  credits 
Focus  is  on  the  place  of  the  language  arts  in  the  total  elementary 
school  curriculum.  Topics  included  are  integration  of  reading,  writing, 
listening,  and  speaking;  correlation  of  these  four  language  arts  areas 
with  the  content  subjects;  and  a  consideration  of  innovative  spelling 
and  handwriting  programs. 

9:00-10:15  a.m.,  E207  Joseph  J.  Tremont 

S  Ed  lis— MODERN  MATHEMATICS  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOL  3  credits 

Development  of  some  of  the  central  unifying  concepts  in  mathematics 

— investigation  of  the  mathematical  systems  of  natural  numbers,  sets, 

computer-oriented  mathematics,  elements  of  algebra,  geometry,  ana- 
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lytic  geometry.  Survey  of  pertinent  literature  found  in  current  profes- 
sional periodicals  and  publications.  Major  emphasis  will  be  on  content. 
9:00-10:15  a.m.,  E105  Ellen  Nancy  Donahue 

S  Ed  119—SCIENCE  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  3  credits 
An  examination  of  the  structure  of  science;  fundamental  concepts  of 
the  physical  and  biological  sciences;  pedagogical  interrelationship 
between  mathematics  and  science;  inquiry  and  discovery  methods;  the 
development  of  science  programs  and  curricula  in  the  elemen- 
tary school.  Emphasis  in  the  course  will  be  on  content. 

11 :45-l :00  p.m. ,  E208  George  T.  Ladd 

S  Ed  230-231— M.^.T.-M.i^.r.  PRE-INTERN  PROGRAM  9  credits 
Study  of  instructional  materials,  methods,  and  the  technology  of 
teaching  considered  appropriate  to  the  intern  teacher's  specialized 
field.  Special  effort  is  made  to  include  experiences  which  contribute  to 
the  improvement  of  instruction  in  the  summer  program  and  which 
strengthen  the  intern  teacher's  readiness  to  assume  full  responsibility 
for  his  classes  during  the  year  of  internship. 

During  the  morning  hours  of  the  Wellesley  Six-Week  Academic 
Summer  Program,  intern  teachers  have  opportunity  to  observe  classes 
in  a  number  of  subject  matter  fields.  They  work  primarily  in  the  field 
of  their  specialty.  Here,  as  members  of  a  teaching  team  under  the 
direction  of  their  cooperating  teacher,  they  practice  the  role  of  the 
teacher  through  supervised  analysis  of  classroom  management,  plan- 
ning lessons,  preparing  materials,  keeping  records,  evaluating  the 
work  of  students,  tutoring  individual  students,  working  with  small 
groups,  assisting  in  large-group  instruction,  acting  as  laboratory  assist- 
ants, and  teaching  complete  lessons. 

John  C.  Dacey 

The  Pre-Intern  Program  includes : 

S  Ed  211 — Educational  Psychology 

S  Ed  230 — Student  Teaching,  Secondary  School 

S  Ed  231 — Methods  and  Materials  of  Teaching  Special  Program 

By  arrangement  Raymond  J.  Martin,  Director 

S  Ed  Th^— CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT  IN  SECONDARY  EDU- 
CATION 3  credits 
The  theory  of  curriculum  development  relative  to  foundations, 
procedures  and  design  are  examined.  Trends  in  secondary  school  curric- 
ulum are  discussed  with  emphasis  on  strategies  for  implementation. 
9:00-10:15  a.m.,  E204                                                  Richard  F.  McGrail 

S  Ed  136— SEMINAR  IN  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  3  credits 

A  review  and  discussion  of  major  crises  facing  American  secondary 
education  as   they  relate  to  curriculum  and  instruction.   Individual 
inquiry  on  selected  topics  will  be  conducted  and  reported. 
10:20-11:35  a.m.,  E204  Richard  F.  McGrail 
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S  Ed  238  LITERARY  TYPES  FOR  JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  HIGH 

3  credits 
Historical  development  of  major  literary  types — essay,  short  story, 
novel,  drama,  and  poetry — with  emphasis  on  those  elements  which 
may  prove  most  interesting  to  the  high  school  reader.  Also,  a  study  of 
selected  works  to  determine  appropriate  methods  of  teaching  these 
types. 
9:00-10:15  a.m.,  S340  John  J.  Fitzgerald 

S  Ed  139— INTRODUCTION  TO  EDUCATIONAL  TECHNOLOGY 

3  credits 
The  course  will  consist  of  a  brief  review  of  the  factors  determining 
the  need  for  technology  (new  equipment  and  materials)  in  the  class- 
room; a  demonstration  of  the  typical  audio-visual  equipment  used  in 
the  classroom;  analysis  of  how  audio-visual  materials  can  be  integrated 
into  the  curriculum;  laboratory  practice  in  the  operation  of  audio- 
visual equipment  and  production  of  visual  materials.  Field  trips  will 
play  an  integral  part  in  the  study  of  computer-assisted  instruction, 
educational  technology  in  a  non-graded  school,  commercial  develop- 
ment of  curriculum  materials.  Enrollment  will  be  limited  to  thirty 
students. 

10:20-11:35  a.m.,  E13  Fred  John  Pula 

S  Ed  240-PRINCIPLES  AND  TECHNIQUES  OF  GUIDANCE 

3  credits 
The  principles,  philosophy,  practices  and  tools  employed  in  organ- 
ized guidance  programs.  A  basic  professional  course  for  future  workers 
in  the  field  of  guidance  and  personnel,  as  well  as  a  survey  for  teachers, 
and  administrators  accompanied  by  brief  laboratory  experience  in 
phases  of  guidance.  Open  only  to  students  enrolled  for  a  degree. 

10:20-11:35  a.m.,  M.W.Th.,  McGuinn,  Third  Floor  Lounge 

William  C.  Cottle 

S  Ed  141— ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF 

GUIDANCE  AND  PERSONNEL  SERVICES  3  credits 

Starting,  organizing,  administering,  and  evaluating  guidance  services 

at  various  educational  levels.  Emphasis  on  philosophical  framework 

for  action,   and   an  understanding  of  human  relations   problems  in 

administration. 

9:00-10:15  a.m.,  Sill  John  J.  Shea 

S  Ed  141— IDENTIFICATION  AND  PREVENTION  IN 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  GUIDANCE  3  credits 

Consideration  of  the  psychological,   sociological   and  educational 

deficiencies  contributing  to  pupil  problems  in  the  elementary  school 

and  how  the  elementary  school  guidance  worker  and   the  teacher 

identify  them  for  preventive  work  or  referral. 

9:00-10:15  a.m.,  SllO  Kathleen  Murphy,  O.P. 
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S  Ed  251— INTRODUCTION  TO  EDUCATIONAL 

ADMINISTRATION  3  credits 

An  overview  of  the  field  of  educational  administration.  Will  consider 
the  organization  of  American  education  in  terms  of  its  local,  state, 
and  federal  relationships:  the  administration  of  American  education  in 
terms  of  general  policies  and  practices  utilized  at  its  various  levels, 
current  issues  in  organization  and  administration.  The  basic  course  for 
those  majoring  in  administration  and  supervision. 

9:00-10:15  a.m.,  E303  Vincent  C.  Nuccio 

S  Ed  152— PERSONNEL  ADMINISTRATION  3  credits 

Problems  of  staffing,  including:  recruiting,  selecting,  retaining,  and 
evaluating,  with  emphasis  on  optimum  use  of  human  resources.  Rela- 
tion of  the  administrator  to  various  policy-making  bodies,  to  profes- 
sional and  lay  publics,  and  to  student  personnel. 

10:20-11:35  a.m.,  E306  Edward  J.  Norton,  S.V.D. 

S  Ed  255— THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALSHIP  3  credits 
Will  deal  with  current  administrative  principles  and  practices  essen- 
tial to  effective  secondary  school  organization  and  management.  Will 
consider  the  educational  leadership  required  of  the  secondary  school 
principalship  in  such  areas  as  scheduling,  staff  utilization,  plant  opera- 
tions, student  activities,  and  school-community  relations.  Problems 
related  to  'middle  management'  role  of  the  principal  are  examined 
both  theoretically  and  operationally. 

9:00-10:15  a.m.,  E107  William  M.  Griffin 

S  Ed  256— LEGAL  ASPECTS  OF  EDUCATIONAL  ADMINISTRA- 
TION I  3  credits 
The  legal  rights,  duties,  and  liabilities  of  school  personnel  generally 
in  relation  to  their  employing  educational  agencies,  their  professional 
and  non-professional  colleagues,  pupils,  and  parents.  An  introductory 
course  intended  for  classroom  teachers,  prospective  administrators, 
and  practicing  administrators. 
10:20-11:35  a.m.,  Law  School,  308                                Lester  Przewlocki 

S  Ed  251— ADMINISTRATIVE  COMMUNICATION  3  credits 

This  course  is  designed  to  analyze  and  synthesize  the  process  of 
communication  as  a  fundamental  tool  of  the  school  administrator  at 
any  level.  The  definitions,  elements,  dynamics,  conditions  and  activi- 
ties of  the  communication  process  will  be  studied  in  the  actual  content 
of  the  school  situation. 
11 :45-l  :00  p.m.,  E306  Edward  J.  Norton,  S.V.D. 

S  Ed  259— SUPERVISION  I  3  credits 

A  course  planned  for  supervisors,  principals,  and  teachers  interested 

in  school  administration.   Supervisory  problems  are  studied  in  the 
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areas  of  pupil-teacher  relationship,  curriculum  devices,  modern  trends 
of  supervision  and  new  techniques  of  instruction  which  aim  to  improve 
the  teacher-learning  situation. 
11 :45-l  :00  p.m.,  E108  William  M.  Griffin 

S  Ed  16Ch-RESEARCH  METHODS  IN  EDUCATION  3  credits 

An  introduction  to  the  research  literature  in  education  and  to  the 
principal  methods  employed  in  the  study  of  educational  problems.  The 
course  focuses  on  the  development  of  the  understandings  and  skills 
needed  in  the  interpretation  of  research  reports.  This  course  is  required 
of  all  graduate  students  in  education. 

9:00-10:15  a.m.,  S121  John  J.  Walsh 

10:20-11:35  a.m.,  S121  Rev.  Paul  F.  McHugh 

11:45-1:00  p.m.,  S121  Peter  W.  Airasian 

S  Ed  261— INFORMATION  PROCESSING  IN  EDUCATION 

3  credits 
Intended  for  students  with  little  or  no  prior  experience  with  elec- 
tronic computers  and  ancillary  mechanical  equipment.  Topics  include: 
historical  development  of  data  processing;  uses  and  operating  principles 
of  basic  devices  for  punched-card  processing;  principles  of  electronic 
information  processing;  use  of  existing  library  programs  and  the  plan- 
ning and  writing  of  computer  programs  in  the  FORTRAN  language, 
with  emphasis  upon  educational  application  in  fields  other  than  busi- 
ness management.  Enrollment  limited  to  twenty.  Individually  sched- 
uled laboratory  sessions  in  addition  to  class  meetings. 
9:00-10:15  a.m.,  L214  John  Jensen 

S  Ed  165— GROUP  PSYCHOLOGICAL  TESTS  3  credits 

This  course  covers  theory  and  laboratory  practice  with  most  of  the 
group  psychological  tests  used  in  a  program  of  guidance  services. 
11:45-1:00  p.m.,  S340  Kenned  W.  Wegner 

S  Ed  266— INFORMATION  PROCESSING  IN  EDUCATION  II 

3  credits 
Intended  as  a  second  course  in  the  use  of  electronic  digital  computers 
in  education.  Oriented  primarily  toward  IBM  System  360  computer 
hardware  and  software.  Topics  include  operating  systems,  job  control 
language,  and  an  overview  of  symbolic  languages  and  research  orien- 
ted software  packages.  Individual  projects  utilizing  the  FORTRAN 
and  PLl  languages  will  be  performed. 

Prerequisite:  S  Ed  261  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

10:20-11 :35  a.m.,  L214  John  Jensen 

S  Ed  216— SEMINAR  IN  THE  TEACHING  OF  RELIGION 

3  credits 

A  seminar  designed  to  assist  teachers  in  the  teaching  of  religious 

education.  Stress  will  be  placed  on  new  methods  and  materials.  (To  be 

offered  in  conjunction  with  the  Theology  Department.) 

9:00-10:15  a.m.,  C204  Marion  O'Connor,  R.C. 
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S  Ed  ISOA—STUDENT  TEACHING  IN  SPECIAL  CLASSES 

6  credits 
For  students  preparing  to  teach  children  who  are  emotionally  dis- 
turbed, mentally  retarded  and  blind,  or  children  who  have  special 
learning  disabilities.  Ten  weeks  in  a  special  class  in  the  area  of  the 
student's  major,  preceded  by  special  clinical  and  teaching  aid  experi- 
ences, and  working  with  the  Director  of  Student  Teaching. 

By  arrangement  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  STAFF 

S  Ed  2S0C—PRACTICUM  FOR  MOBILITY  THERAPISTS  9  credits 
A  special  four-phased  program  limited  to  those  enrolled  in  Peripatol- 
ogy.  It  provides  an  opportunity  to  earn  the  techniques  of  teaching 
orientation  and  mobility  as  well  as  providing  experience  in  teaching 
these  skills  to  the  blind. 
By  arrangement  PERIPATOLOGY  STAFF 

PRACTICUM  I 

This  is  the  introductory  phase  which  provides  the  student  an  op- 
portunity to  learn  to  travel,  and  to  perform  other  daily  routines  under 
a  blindfold. 

By  arrangement 

PRACTICUM  III 

Under  close  supervision,  the  work  of  the  previous  phase  is  placed 
into  action  by  the  student  working  with  children  and  adults  in  schools 
(public  and  residential),  rehabilitation  agencies,  and  in  the  community. 
By  arrangement 

PRACTICUM  IV 

When  students  have  successfully  completed  the  previous  phases  of 
the  program,  they  are  assigned  to  'student  teaching.'  Students  teach 
under  supervision  of  the  cooperating  agency  or  school  as  well  as  the 
faculty  of  the  practicum  section  of  the  Peripatology  Program. 

By  arrangement 

S  Ed  2S1B— THE  DYNAMICS  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE 

EMOTIONALLY  DISTURBED  CHILD  3  credits 

Causes,  characteristics  and  treatment  of  emotional  disturbance  in 
children;  educational  programs,  role  of  the  teacher,  school  and  com- 
munity agencies. 
9:00-10:15  a.m.,  E108  Philip  A.  DiMattia 

S  Ed  mC— ORIENTATION  TO  WORK  WITH  THE  BLIND  3  credits 
A  general  introduction  to  the  problem  of  blindness  and  a  study  of 
services  provided  to  those  who  are  blind  by  school,  public  and  private 
agencies.  Also  included  is  a  review  of  special  state  and  federal  laws 
affecting  the  blind  as  well  as  a  study  of  special  aids  used  by  those  who 
are  blind. 
9:00-10:15  a.m.,  L215  John  R.  Eichorn 
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S  Ed  I^ID— INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE 

VISUALLY  HANDICAPPED  3  credits 

Provides  an  overview  of  educational  services  for  the  visually  handi- 
capped.  A  historical  review  of  educational  programs  and  problems 
associated  with  a  visual  handicap.  Includes  the  evolution  of  educational 
materials  for  the  visually  handicapped. 
10:20-11:35  a.m.,  L202  William  T.  Heisler 

S  Ed  181F— INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  MULTI- 
HANDICAPPED  3  credits 
A  review  of  the  most  common  crippling   conditions  and  special 
health  problems,  with  a  consideration  of  problems  of  learning  and 
adjustment  resulting  from  these  handicaps. 

9:00-10:15  a.m.,  L211  Edward  J.  Connolly 

S  Ed  181B— TEACHING  THE  EMOTIONALLY  DISTURBED  CHILD 

3  credits 
Methods  and  materials  designed  to  meet  the  specific  learning  prob- 
lems of  emotionally  disturbed  children.  Consideration  is  given  to  the 
organization  and  planning  of  learning  experiences;  classroom  manage- 
ment. 
10:20-11:35  a.m.  L302  Philip  DiMattia 

S  Ed  n-bA— TEACHING  THE  MENTALLY  RETARDED  ADOLES- 
CENT 3  credits 
Considers  all  phases  of  educating  mentally  retarded  adolescents  with 
emphasis  on  problems  encountered  in  special  classes  of  secondary 
schools.  Special  consideration  given  to  work-study  programs  and  co- 
operating sheltered  workshops. 

11:45-1:00  p.m.,  S118  Lawrence  A.  Gomes,  Jr. 

S  Ed  IS^D— BRAILLE  READING  AND  WRITING  3  credits 

A  course  in  the  reading  and  writing  of  Grade  II  (Literary)  Braille 
and  Mathematical  Braille  (Nemeth  Code).  Also  includes  special  forms 
of  braille  such  as  foreign  languages  and  diacritical  markings. 

9:00-10:15  a.m.,  E302  Philip  W.  Crafts 

S  Ed  1S4A— PSYCHOLOGY  AND  EDUCATION  OF  EXCEPTIONAL 

CHILDREN  3  credits 

Characteristics,   educational   provisions   for  children  who    deviate 

significantly  from  the  norms  in  vision,  hearing,  intelligence  and  in 

social  and  emotional  adjustment. 

10:20-11:35  a.m.,  S340  John  R.  Eichorn 

S  Ed  1S4D— TEACHING  VISUALLY  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN 

3  credits 
An  advanced  course  concerned  with  the  special  problems  of  edu- 
cating visually  handicapped  children. 

11 :45-l :00  p.m.,  E302  Philip  W.  Crafts 
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S  Ed  1S4G— REMEDIATION  OF  LEARNING  DISABILITIES 

3  credits 
Translating  diagnostic  information  into  effective  educational  pro- 
grams for  children  with  learning  problems.  The  teacher  will  learn  to 
perform  an  educational  evaluation  and  to  incorporate  this  information 
into  a  multi-disciplinary  picture  of  the  child's  strengths  and  deficits. 
Special  remediation  approaches  will  be  presented. 
Prerequisite:  Special  Learning  Disabilities 

10:20-11:35  a.m.,  C204  Eleanor  Messing 

S  Ed  1S5A— ALLIED  ARTS  FOR  TEACHERS  OF  HANDICAPPED 
CHILDREN  (June  29-July  17)  3  credits 

This  course  is  designed  to  enable  special  class  teachers  to  develop 
programs  in  the  area  of  allied  arts  based  upon  the  economics  of  daily 
living.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  organization  and  planning  of 
instructional  activities  and  materials  suited  to  the"  needs  and  interests 
of  exceptional  children.  Laboratory  experiences  included.  This  course 
is  required  for  certification  in  Massachusetts  as  a  teacher  of  the  men- 
tally retarded. 

1:00-4:00  p.m.,  C202  Paul  R.  McDade 

S  Ed  1S5D— VISION  AND  VISUAL  HANDICAPS  3  credits 

Section  I:  A  study  of  the  anatomy  and  function  of  the  eye.  Included 
is   the   use   of  residual   vision   and   the   educational   implications   of 
various  types  of  eye  conditions. 
1:00-4:00  p.m.,  Sill  To  be  announced 

S  Ed  2S6A— MEETING  THE  NEEDS  OF  TRAINABLE  RETARDED 
CHILDREN  (July  20-August  7)  3  credits 

This  course  is  concerned  with  curriculum  content,  physical  facilities, 
and  teaching  procedures  used  for  the  trainable  mentally  retarded  in 
school. 
Daily,  1:00-4:00  p.m.,  C202  To  be  announced 

S  Ed  1S6D— ORIENTATION  AND  MOBILITY  FOR  TEACHERS  OF 
THE  VISUALLY  HANDICAPPED  3  credits 

Designed  to  give  teachers  knowledge  of  basic  techniques  which  help 
children  gain  skills  toward  becoming  independent.  Includes  travel, 
self-care,  organization,  social  skills  and  grooming.  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  relating  the  value  of  these  skills  to  visually  handicapped  children, 
parents  and  other  school  personnel. 
10:20-11:35  a.m.,  E208  Robert  W.  Smith 

S  Ed  1S9G— SPECIAL  LEARNING  DISABILITIES  3  credits 

Will  include  a  cross-categorical  examination  of  functioning  and 
dysfunctioning  in  factors  connected  with  learning.  Several  rationales 
for  the  education  of  children  with  learning  disabilities  will  be  presented 
together  with  the  educational  assessment  procedures  and  educational 
programs  associated  with  them. 
9:00-10:15  a.m.,  C206  John  B.  Junkala 
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S  Ed  191-191A— MAIN  CURRENTS  OF  MODERN  FILM  3  credits 
A  study  of  film  in  the  period  1955-69,  focussing  on  the  stylistic 
tendencies  and  innovations  of  important  European  and  American  films, 
and  assessing  their  significance.  Selected  films  by  leading  directors  and 
prominent  literature  on  the  area  will  be  studied  and  analyzed. 
10:20-11:35  a.m.,  E302  John  Reboli,  S.J. 

S  Ed  191B—THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  ACTING       3  credits 
(See   Speech  Communication   and  Theatre  Department  for  course 
description  and  times.) 

S  Ed  295A— DIRECTING  THE  SCHOOL  PLAY  3  credits 

(See  Speech  Communication  and  Theatre  Department  for  course 
description  and  times.) 

S   Ed   195— SPEECH  COMMUNICATION   FOR   THE  CLASSROOM 
TEACHER  3  credits 

(See  Speech  Communication  and  Theatre  Department  for  course 
description  and  times.) 

S  Ed  196— THE  RHETORIC  OF  CONTEMPORARY  DISSENT 

3  credits 

(See  Speech  Communication  and  Theatre  Department  for  course 

description   and   times.)   Also   SSA   152  for  undergraduate  students. 

S  Ed  196A— SUMMER  WORKSHOP  IN  TELEVISION  6  credits 

(See  Special  Programs) 

S  Ed  ?>04— EDUCATION  CLASSICS  3  credits 

A  reading  and  discussion  course  based  on  the  prominent  men  (e.g., 
Isocrates,  Plato,  Comenius,  Pestalozzi,  Dewey)  and  the  great  ideas 
(e.g.,  humanism,  realism,  empiricism,  naturalism,  pragmatism)  in  the 
history  of  educational  thought. 

10:20-11:35  a.m.,  C305  Edward  J.  Power 

S  Ed  305— COMPARATIVE  EDUCATION  3  credits 

An  analysis  of  contemporary  systems  of  education  considered  in  the 
cultural  context  in  which  they  operate,  with  emphasis  on  the  solutions 
given  by  various  nations  to  universal  educational  problems. 

9:00-10:15  a.m.,  C103  Pierre  J.  Lambert 

S  Ed  311A— ABNORMAL  PSYCHOLOGY  3  credits 

Types  of  functional  personality  disorders  with  emphasis  on  diagnos- 
tic and  dynamic  aspects.  Designed  to  give  counselors  and  other  school 
personnel  basic  information  for  recognition  and  understanding  of 
mental  disturbances.  For  people  with  an  extensive  background  in 
psychology,  such  as  counseling  majors  or  psychology  majors. 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  Professor  Boles 

10:20-11:35  a.m.,  S113  Rev.  John  Boles 
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S  Ed  311—SEMINAR  IN  EARLY  CHILDHOOD— MONTESSOKI 
METHODOLOGY  3  credits 

A  survey  of  current  plans  for  the  education  of  young  children.  Study 
will  emphasize  Montessori  methodology,  compensatory  education  and 
enrichment  programs  for  the  disadvantaged.  Students  will  observe  in 
centers  where  such  programs  are  operating  and  study  relevant  research 
in  depth. 

10:20-11 :35  a.m.,  L133  Irene  Passios 

S  Ed  316—SEMINAR  AND  PRACTICUM  IN  REMEDIAL  READING 

6  credits 
An  intensive  study  of  techniques  for  diagnosing  and  treating  reading 
deficiencies  in  elementary  school  children. 

Conducted  at  the  Nazareth  Child  Care  Center,  Jamaica  Plain,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Prerequisite:  Approval  of  Coordinator 

Daily,  8:30-11:30  a.m.  John  F.  Savage 

S  Ed  52S—SEMINAR  IN  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  3  credits 
A  synthesis  of  the  student's  knowledge  and  understanding  of  curric- 
ulum and  instruction  at  the  elementary  level  will  be  developed  through 
analysis  and  discussion  of  significant  published  research  and  current 
critical  literature.  To  be  taken  only  toward  termination  of  the  degree 
program. 

10:20-11:35  a.m.,  L134  Noel  J.  Reyburn 

S  Ed  330— L^i^B^N  EDUCATION:  CRUCIAL  ISSUES  I  3  credits 

Exploration  of  various  aspects  of  teaching  in  the  inner-city  school : 
problems  confronting  the  teacher;  effects  of  economic  and  cultural 
deprivation  on  the  development  of  the  student;  attitudes  of  the  teacher 
toward  teaching  in  depressed  area  schools. 
10:20-11:35  a.m.,  C307  Charles  Smith 

S  Ed  ?,3?>— URBAN  EDUCATION:  PROGRAMS,  METHODS  AND 
MATERIALS  FOR  TEACHING  THE  DISADVANTAGED 

3  credits 
Educational  methods  and  curriculum  development  for  the  disad- 
vantaged at  different  maturational  levels;  organization  and  planning 
of  instructional  activities:  selection  and  preparation  of  materials;  use 
of  resources;  selection  of  equipment,  records,  and  reports. 
11 :45-l :00  p.m.,  C308  Charles  Smith 

S  Ed  5^S— PRODUCTION  OF  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 

3  credits 

An  intensive  workshop  analysis  of  basic  principles  of  design  and  use 

of  graphics.  Demonstration  and  use  of  equipment  for  producing  varied 

instructional   materials   including  mounted   still   pictures,    overhead 
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transparencies,  slides,  filmstrips,  8mm  and  16mm  movies;  slide-tape 
presentation;  bulletin  board  displays  and  felt-board  applications.  Stu- 
dents will  demonstrate  ability  to  utilize  basic  equipment  and  methods 
for  the  creation  of  instructional  materials.  Individual  student  projects 
in  film-making  and  transparency-making  will  be  required. 
11 :45-l  '00  p.m.,  E13  Fred  John  Pula 

S  Ed  339—SCIENCE  IN  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  3  credits 

Current  issues,  trends  and  innovations  in  science  education  at  the 
secondary  level  will  be  investigated  and  discussed. 

9:00-10:15  a.m.,  E208  George  T.  Ladd 


S  Ed  340— COUNSELING  AND  THERAPY  IN  GROUPS         3  credits 
A  consideration  of  the  principles  and  techniques  of  group  counseling 
and  therapy,  involving  an  analysis  of  current  concepts  and  procedures 
of  various  approaches  to  group  dynamics. 

11 :45-l  -.00  p.m.,  S213  Edward  J.  O'Brien 


S  Ed  341— BEHAVIOR  DISORDERS  IN  CHILDHOOD  AND  ADOLES- 
CENCE 3  credits 
An  examination  of  the  causes,  management  and  treatment  of  overt 
behavior  or  acting  out  disorders  in  childhood  and  adolescence.  Empha- 
sis is  placed  on  the  schools  and  juvenile  delinquency  and  specific 
behaviors  such  as  hyperaggressiveness,  truancy,  drug  and  alcohol  abuse 
and  delinquency  treatment  and  control. 

10.20-11:35  a.m.,  L204  Francis  J.  Kelly 


S  Ed  346— BEGINNING  COUNSELING  PRACTICUM  3  credits 

Work,  under  direct  supervision,  with  clients  wishing  educational- 
vocational  counseling,  in  a  setting  at  the  level  in  which  the  counselor 
expects  to  work. 
Open  only  to  students  already  on  Practicum  list. 

9:00-10:15  a.m.  John  J.  Shea 

9:00-10:15  a.m.  Albert  R.  Jurgela 

10:20-11:35  a.m.  Kathleen  Murphy,  O.P. 

10:20-11:35  a.m.  Barbara  Burns 

11 :45-l  :00  p.m.  Rev.  John  Boles 


S  Ed  341— PRACTICUM  IN  CHILD  GUIDANCE  3  credits 

A  practicum  at  the  elementary  level  for  candidates  who  have  com- 
pleted course  work  for  the  Master's  degree. 
Open  only  to  students  already  on  Practicum  list. 

9:00-10:15  a.m.  Francis  J.  Kelly 

10:20-11:35  a.m.  Faye  Ippolito 
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S  Ed  54S— ADVANCED  COUNSELING  PRACTICUM  3  credits 

Work,  under  supervision,  with  clients  needing  counseling  for  any  of 
the  reasons  usually  occurring  in  an  ordinary  high  school  or  college 
guidance  and  counseling  program. 

9:00-10:15  a.m.  Edward  J.  O'Brien 

10:20-11:35  a.m.  Kenneth  W.  Wegner 

S  Ed  355— ADMINISTRATIVE  BEHAVIOR  3  credits 

Will  study  the  feasibility  of  administrative  theories  for  the  practi- 
tioner to  develop  his  own  administrative  theory.  All  administrative 
behavior  is  examined  against  major  administrative  theoretical  frame- 
work. 

9:00-10:15  a.m.,  E305  Mary  D.  Griffin 

S  Ed  356— LEGAL  ASPECTS  OF  EDUCATIONAL  ADMINISTRA- 
TION II  3  credits 
The  legal  rights,  duties,  and  liabilities  of  school  administrators  in 
the  areas  of  school  finance,  school  property,  contracts,  and  torts  liabili- 
ties. Particular  attention  will  be  directed  to  the  powers  and  duties  of 
local  school  district  boards  and  school  committees.  Will  also  consider 
Massachusetts  General  Laws  relating  to  school  administration  and 
significant  court  decisions.  For  superintendents  and  other  central  office 
personnel,  principals,  and  prospective  administrators. 

Prerequisite :  S  Ed  256  or  equivalent 

11:45-1:00  p.m.,  Law  School,  308  Lester  Przewlocki 

S  Ed  360— EDUCATIONAL  STATISTICS  I  3  credits 

Methods  of  data  reduction,  graphic  presentation,  measures  of  central 
tendency  and  variability,  the  binomial  distribution  and  probability, 
correlation  and  linear  regression,  estimation  and  inference,  and  intro- 
duction to  hypothesis  testing. 

10:20-11:35  a.m.,  L207  Ernest  A.  Rakow 

S  Ed  365— PERSONALITY  AND  INTEREST  INVENTORIES- 
THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  3  credits 
A  review  of  theories  of  personality  and  interest  measurement  in 
guidance  and  counseling.  Intensive  study  of  the  construction,  purpose, 
and  interpretation  of  the  most  commonly  used  structured  personality 
and  interest  inventories. 

9:00-10:15  a.m.,  C303  William  C.  Cottle 

S  Ed  310A—THE  IDEA  OF  A  UNIVERSITY  3  credits 

This  seminar  will  examine,  compare,  and  discuss  the  role  of  colleges 
and  universities  through  literature.  The  authors  whose  works  will  be 
studied  include:  Newman,  Hutchins,  Kerr,  Goodman,  Van  Doren,  and 
Taylor. 

10:20-11:35  a.m.,  C104  Charles  M.  Stanton 
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1970  Application  for  Advance  Registration 
Boston  College  Summer  Session 

Not  for  use  of  Boston  College  Undergraduate  Students— See  Bulletin 

REGULAR  COURSES  ONLY 

See  Bulletin  for  Special  Programs 


Please  print  or  type 


DATE. 


NAME. 


Last  (Religious  use  family  name)  First 


liddle 


liss,  Mr.,  Mrs. 


PERMANENT  ADDRESS. 


No.  &  Street  City  or  Town  State  Zip  Code 


SUMMER  ADDRESS. 


PRESENT  SCHOOL  IF  ANY. 


IDENTIFICATION        Place  a  check 


B.C.  Non-B.C.        Graduate        Undergraduate        *Spec.  Student    Rel.        Lay 

♦Special  Student  defined  as  a  non-degrete  candidate. 


Graduate  students  complete  the  following: 


1.    Major. 


2.    Circle  one: 


Master's 


C.A.E.S. 


Doctoral 


OFFICIAL  &  INSTITUTION  TO  RECEIVE  TRANSCRIPT. 


Boston  College  students:  check  appropriate  school  to  receive  grades. 


Grad  A  &  S        Eve  School        School  of  Ed        SOM        A  &  S        School  of  Nu 
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COURSE  SELECTION  (S) 

Please  note  GRADUATE  Students  are  limited  to  two  (2)  courses.  Undergrad- 
uates are  permitted  three  (3)  but  are  not  permitted  to  take  graduate  level 
courses. 

1.  CAT.  NO -..-NO.  OF  CREDITS..... LAB AUDIT TIMES 

COMPLETE  COURSE  TITLE 

2.  CAT.  NO NO.  OF  CREDITS LAB... AUDIT TIMES 

COMPLETE  COURSE  TITLE 

3.  CAT.  N0..._ NO.  OF  CREDITS LAB  ._ AUDIT TIMES 

COMPLETE  COURSE  TITLE __.. _ _. 


SIGNATURE  OF  COLLEGE  OFFICIAL  AUTHORIZING  COURSE  (S):  must  be 
provided  by  all  applicants  except  Special  Students.  For  B.C.  degree  candidates 
and  Special  Students  in  graduate  courses,  the  signature  will  be  obtained  by  the 
Summer  Session  staff. 


Please  return  this  application  with  $10  non-refundable  Advance  Registration 
Deposit  to  the  Summer  Session  Office,  Campion  200,  by  June  4.  Applications 
for  Part  II  courses  are  accepted  up  to  June  18.  Send  DEPOSIT  ONLY;  checks 
payable  to  Boston  College  Summer  Session.  ALL  STUDENTS  are  required  to 
report  to  Roberts  Center  to  obtain  Registration  and  Class  Cards  and  to  pay 
tuition  and  fees,  on  either  June  25,  26,  or  29.  See  Calendar  in  the  Bulletin 
for  times.  Those  taking  Part  II  courses  only  may  obtain  cards  at  Registration 
at  Roberts  Center  or  at  the  Summer  Session  Office,  Campion  201  up  to  July  20. 


S  Ed  314A—THE  COMMUNITY- JUNIOR  COLLEGE: 

PROGRESS  AND  PROSPECT  3  credits 

This  course  is  open  to  non-majors  and  is  designed  to  give  an  overview 
of  the  Community-Junior  College  movement.  Readings  and  discussion 
will  focus  on  curricular  and  organizational  issues  common  to  these 
institutions. 
9:00-10:15  a.m.,  C104  Charles  M.  Stanton 

S  Ed  316— COLLEGE  TEACHING  3  credits 

A  study  and  analysis  of  great  teachers  and  teaching.  A  number  of 
approaches  are  reviewed  to  improve  the  student's  effectiveness  as  a 
college  teacher.  Each  student  is  given  an  opportunity  to  lecture  under 
the  helpful  criticism  of  his  instructor  and  his  peers. 
11 :45-l  :00  p.m. ,  S226  Michael  Anello 

S  Ed  400— INDEPENDENT  STUDY  AND  RESEARCH 

IN  SPECIALIZED  AREAS  3  credits 

For  advanced  graduate  students  in  specialized  areas.  Permission  of 
professors  and  Graduate  Office  is  required. 
By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

S  Ed  415— SEMINAR  IN  MOTIVATION:  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 

3  credits 
A  study  of  traditional  theories  (James,  McDougall,  Freud,  Murray, 
Harlow,  Maslow,  Cronbach)  and  contemporary  motivational  systems 
(drive-reduction,  self-stimulation,  approach-withdrawal,  arousal  and 
reinforcement).  Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  implications  for 
classroom  procedures. 

Admission  by  consent  of  the  instructor. 

9:00-10:15  a.m.,  C106  John  F.  Travers 

S  Ed  461— SEMINAR  ON  THE  MEASUREMENT  OF  HUMAN 

INTELLIGENCE  3  credits 

Topics  include:  the  historical  background;  method  of  investigation; 
general  theories  of  intelligence;  determiners  of  intelligence  and  the 
structure  of  intelligence. 

9:00-10:15  a.m.,  E306  George  F.  Madaus 

S  Ed  41Q^SEMINAR  IN  CURRICULUM  IN  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

3  credits 

A  consideration  of  principles  and  development  in  the  establishment 

of  college   and   university   curriculum   programs  with   emphasis   on 

liberal  and  general  education  and  the  interrelationship  to  special  and 

professional  education. 

9:00-10:15  a.m.,  L133  Michael  Anello 
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S  Ed  4S2A—SEMINAR  IN  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  3  credits 

This  course  is  designed  primarily  for  advanced  students.  Specific 
problems  in  special  areas  relating  to  the  education  of  exceptional 
children  will  be  considered. 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

S  Ed  4S3A—SUPERVISED  INTERNSHIP  IN  SPECIAL  EDUCATION 

3  credits 

Planned  for  those  concerned  with  administration  and/or  research  in 

special   education.   Experiences   are   available   at   private   and   public 

residential  and  day  schools,  as  well  as  at  state  and  local  departments 

of  education. 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

S  Ed  4S4A— PSYCHO-SOCIAL  PROBLEMS  OF  MENTAL  RETARDA- 
TION 3  credits 
An  advanced  course  concerned  with  the  impact  of  mental  retardation 
on  the  family  and  community  as  related  to  learning  and  adjustment  in 
the  educational,  vocational  and  social  spheres. 
9:00-10:15  a.m.,  L202                                                  Jean  K.  MacCubrey 

ENGLISH 

JOHN  L.  MAHONEY,  Chairman  OFFICE— Carney  447 

S  En  le— INTRODUCTION  TO  COLLEGE  ENGLISH  3  credits 

A  study  of  prose,  with  frequent  writing  assignments. 

Daily,  6:00-7:45  p.m.,  C5  Nancy  Rosenoff 

S  En  Ic— POETRY  AND  DRAMA  3  credits 

Readings  in  poetry  and  drama  for  understanding  and  appreciation, 
and  the  composition  of  critical  papers. 
Daily,  8:00-9:45  p.m.,  C5  Rose  Doherty 

S  En  13c— MAJOR  AMERICAN  AUTHORS  3  credits 

An  historical  and  interpretative  analysis  of  selected  classics  of  Amer- 
ican literature. 
Daily,  6:00-7:45  p.m.,  C106  John  Tobin 

S  En  14c— MAJOR  ENGLISH  AUTHORS  3  credits 

Major  classics  of  English  literature  from  the  beginnings  to  1900. 

Daily,  8:00-9:45  p.m.,  C306  Douglas  McCay 

S  En  114— SURVEY  OF  THE  CLASSICAL  DRAMA  3  credits 

The  early  Greek  theatre,  Aristotle's  Poetics^  medieval  drama,  and 
the  rise  of  neo-classicism  in  France. 
Daily,  10:20-11:35  a.m.,  C306  John  Fitzgerald 
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S  En  116— INTRODUCTION  TO  LINGUISTICS  3  credits 

Characterization  of  the  knowledge  that  a  native  speaker  possesses 
that  enables  him  to  understand  and  produce  sentences.  The  subject 
matter  will  be  transformational  grammar  primarily,  with  some  atten- 
tion to  phonology  and  semantics. 
Daily,  9:00-10:15  a.m.,  L207  Paul  Doherty 

S  En  US— CONTEMPORARY  DRAMA  3  credits 

A  study  of  modern  drama  as  social  literature,  with  emphasis  on 
Ibsen,  Strindberg,  O'Neill,  Shaw,  and  Albee. 

Daily,  11:45-1:00  p.m.,  L211  Clara  Siggins 

S  En  119— ENGLISH  LITERATURE,  THE  BEGINNINGS  TO  1660 

3  credits 
Readings  and  analysis  of  selected  authors  from  Beowulf  to  the  Restora- 
tion. 
Daily,  10:20-11:35  a.m.,  L208  Thomas  Hughes 

S  En  IIQ^ENGLISH  LITERATURE,  1660  TO  THE  PRESENT 

3  credits 
Readings  and  analysis  of  selected  authors  from  John  Dryden  to 
Dylan  Thomas. 
Daily,  11:45-1:00  p.m.,  L208  Thomas  Hughes 

S  En  151— STUDIES  IN  THE  SHORT  NOVEL  3  credits 

Studies  of  English,  American,  and  Continental  fictional  works  be- 
tween 10,000  and  25,000  words  in  length  from  1800  to  date,  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Among 
those  studied  will  be  Dostoevski,  Flaubert,  Mrs.  Gaskell,  James, 
Melville,  and  Flannery  O'Connor. 

Daily,  11 :45-l  -00  p.m. ,  L209  John  Sullivan 

S  En  155— EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  ENGLISH  FICTION     3  credits 
The  rise  of  the  novel  from  the  17th  century  origins  to  the  classic 
works  of  Fielding  and  his  contemporaries. 

Daily,  10:20-11:35  a.m.,  S213  Joseph  McCafferty 

S  En  119— MODERN  POETRY  3  credits 

Studies  in  the  poetry  of  Yeats,  Eliot,  Thomas,  and  Auden. 
Daily,  9:00-10:15  a.m.,  C306  Albert  Folkard 

S  En  101— BIBLIOGRAPHY  AND  METHOD  3  credits 

An  introduction  to  the  problems  of  literary  research  and  to  the 

proper  approach  to  English  studies.  Prescribed  for  all  M.A.  candidates. 

9:00-10:15  a.m.,  C307  Robert  Reiter 
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S  En  105— INTRODUCTION  TO  MIDDLE  ENGLISH  3  credits 

A  study  of  the  English  language  and  literature  of  the  post-Conquest 
period  to  1340,  e.g.  Poema  Morale,  Ormulum,  Brut,  Ancrene  Kiwle,  Cursor 
Mundi,  Handlyng  Synne. 

11 :45-l :00  p.m.,  C306  Charles  Regan 

S  En  225— CHAUCER  I  3  credits 

A  study  of  Chaucer's  poetry  from  the  Book  of  the  Duchess  through  the 
Legend  of  Good  Women,  including  the  Troilus  and  Criseyde  and  related 
literature. 

10:20-11:35  a.m.,  L212  Edward  Hirsh 

S  En  2-}>5—SHAKESPEARE  3  credits 

A  detailed  analysis  of  four  plays — Richard  II,  Twelfth  Night,  Macbeth, 
and  The  Tempest — with  some  reference  to  other  major  works  as  back- 
ground. 

9:00-10:15  a.m.,  C9  P.  Albert  Duhamel 

S  En  244— METAPHYSICAL  POETRY  3  credits 

An  intensive  reading  of  the  poetry  of  Donne,  Herbert,  Crashaw, 
Vaughan,  Marvell,  and  Traherne. 
11 :45-l  :00  p.m. ,  C3  Richard  Hughes 

S  En  24S— ELIZABETHAN  DRAMA:  THE  TRAGIC  VISION 

3  credits 
A  study  of  the  dramatic  literature  and  intellectual  history  of  the 
late  sixteenth  and  early  seventeenth  centuries,  particularly  to  the 
'  'Jacobean  Zeitgeist. ' '  The  emphasis  will  be  on  a  close  study  of  develop- 
ing tragic  themes  and  form,  imagery,  and  dramatic  techniques  in 
selected  tragedies  of  Marlowe,  Shakespeare,  Webster,  and  Middleton. 
Among  the  plays  to  be  considered  in  detail  are  Dr.  Faustus,  Troilus  and 
Cressida,  King  Lear,  The  Duchess  of  Malfi,  and  The  Changeling. 

9:00-10:15  a.m.,  L208  Joseph  Longo 

S  En  255— HAZLITT  AND  KEATS  3  credits 

Studies  in  Hazlitt's  critical  theory  and  Keats's  poetry  as  part  of  the 
early  nineteenth  century  discussion  of  the  role  of  imagination  in 
poetry. 

11 :45-l  :00  p.m. ,  C9  John  Mahoney 

S  En  264— ARNOLD  AND  RUSKIN:  STYLES  OF  EARLY  MODERN 

DISSENT  3  credits 

The  response  to  the  advent  of  the  age  of  technology  and  democracy 

of  the  two  most  influential  later  Victorian  critics  and  "prophets." 

The  aims  of  the  course  are:  1)  to  define  by  contrast  the  style  and 
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substance  of  the  central  writings  on  culture,  education,  and  society  of 
Arnold  and  Ruskin;  2)  to  sketch  the  range  of  their  respective  influences 
on  the  twentieth  century;  and  3)  to  consider  their  present  significance 
as  prophets  in  view  of  current  debates  on  culture,  education,  etc. 

10:20-11:35  a.m.,  L213  John  McCarthy 

S  En  1S9—STUDIES  IN  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  3  credits 

Studies  in  autobiography  as  a  form  of  fiction  which  dramatizes  the 
discovery  of  meaning  and  value  in  one's  own  experience.  The  texts 
will  be  Wordsworth,  The  Prelude,  Adams,  The  Education  of  Henry  Adams, 
Proust,  Swanns  Way,  Nabokov,  Speak,  Memory,  and  Sartre,  The  Words. 
11 :45-l :00  p.m.,  CIO  Andrew  Von  Hendy 

S  En  19%— PHILOSOPHICAL  BASES  OF  LITERARY  CRITICISM 

3  credits 
An  analysis  of  texts  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Sidney,  Wilde,  Freud,  and 
Jung  to  explore  the  implications  of  critical  strategies. 

10:20-11:35  a.m.,  C9  P.  Albert  Duhamel 

AMERICAN  LITERATURE 

S  En  ISO— CONTEMPORARY  AMERICAN  POETRY  3  credits 

Progress  in   the  symbolic  imagination  from  the  Imagists   to  the 
present:  Crane,  William  Carlos  Williams,  Wallace  Stevens,  Pound,  and 
beyond. 
9:00-10:15  a.m.,  L209  Leonard  Casper 

S  En  2S4— CONTEMPORARY  AMERICAN  DRAMA  3  credits 

An  exploration  of  image  and  motif  in  the  works  of  O'Neill,  Miller, 
Tennessee  Williams,  and  Albee. 
10:20-11:35  a.m.,  C203  Leonard  Casper 

S  En  1S6—NEW  ENGLAND  IN  FICTION:  THE  BRAHMAN  WORLD 

3  credits 

The  "North  American  Athens"  as  evaluated  in  the  novels  of  James, 

Howells,  Holmes,  Santayana,  Marquand,  Dos  Passos,  Sinclair,  Bates, 

Otis,  Rideing,  Grant,  Stafford,  and  O'Connor. 

10:20-11:35  a.m.,  C302  John  McAleer 

S  En  ISl— SEMINAL  IDEAS  IN  AMERICAN  LITERATURE 

3  credits 
Basic  doctrines  of  man  explored  in  American  literature  from  the 
colonial  period  to  the  present  as  seen  in  the  works  of  Edwards, 
Woolman,  Franklin,  Cooper,  Melville,  Twain,  James,  Dreiser,  Ander- 
son, Salinger,  Kerouac,  Knowles,  and  Updike. 
11 :45-l  :00  p.m. ,  C302  John  McAleer 

S  En  199— READINGS  AND  RESEARCH  3  credits 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 
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S  En  301— THESIS  SEMINAR  3  credits 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

S  En  305— THESIS  DIRECTION  1  points 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

FINANCE 

WALTER  T.  GREANEY,  Chairman  OFFICE— Fulton  310 

S  Fn  lie— CORPORATE  FINANCE  3  credits 

This  course  is  an  introduction  to  the  financial  decision-making 
process.  Topics  treated  intensively  include  the  flow  of  funds,  financial 
analysis  and  forecasting,  working  capital  management,  money  and 
capital  markets,  financial  leverage,  the  cost  of  capital,  and  capital 
budgeting.  The  course  also  considers  the  influence  of  political,  social 
and  economic  factors  on  the  financial  decision-making  process. 

Daily,  6:00-7:45  p.m.,  C307  To  be  announced 

S  Fn  5Sc— INVESTMENT  PRINCIPLES  AND  ANALYSIS  3  credits 
A  course  designed  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  subject  of  security 
investment.  The  investment  process,  investment  risks,  various  invest- 
ment media  and  the  operations  of  the  capital  markets  are  discussed. 
Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  analysis  of  business  cycles  and 
corporate  growth  prospects.  Individual  and  institutional  portfolio 
management  is  stressed  including  the  "timing"  aspect  of  investment 
management. 
Daily,  6:00-7:45  p.m.,  C304  To  be  announced 

FINE  ARTS 

JOSEPHINE  VON  HENNEBERG,  Chairman       OFFICE— Lyons  429 

S  Fa  148— ZZ  MODERN  PAINTING  1880-1960  3  credits 

An  analysis  of  the  movements  comprising  modern  painting  in  Europe 
and  America:  Post-Impressionism,  Neo-Impressionism,  Symbolism, 
Fauvism,  Cubism,  Expressionism,  Constructivism,  Dadaism,  Surreal- 
ism, Abstract  Expressionism,  and  the  recent  'Op'  and  'Pop'  trends 
will  be  examined  in  relation  to  their  social  and  ideological  contexts. 
Daily,  11:45-1:00  p.m.,  L133  Donald  P.  Deveau 

GEOLOGY  AND  GEOPHYSICS 

JAMES  W.  SKEHAN,  S.J.,  Chairman  OFFICE— Devlin  206 

S  Ge  151-152  (151-152')— EARTH  SCIENCE  6  credits 

This  interdisciplinary  approach  to  the  study  of  the  planet  Earth 

will  combine  many  basic  concepts  and  principles  from  the  fields  of 

astronomy,    geology,    geophysics,    meteorology,    oceanography,    and 
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physical  geography.  The  subject  matter  format  will  follow  that  of  the 
Earth  Science  Curriculum  Project  and  will  emphasize  the  process  of 
inquiry  and  problem  solving.  (This  course  may  be  taken  for  3  credits 
for  three  weeks  of  participation  if  so  desired) 
Daily,  8:30  a.m. -12:30  p.m.,  D219  Arthur  Latham 

S  Ge  im-lSSc— THE  SEA,  AIR,  AND  SKY  3  credits 

The  oceans  and  atmosphere,  constituting  the  fluid  spheres  of  the 
earth,  a  planet  of  the  solar  system,  offer  interesting  relationships  to 
each  other.  For  example,  solar  energy  heats  the  earth  unequally, 
causing  winds  which  produce  ocean  currents  and  modify  our  climates. 
The  physical  laws  of  nature  to  be  studied  may  include  the  revolutions 
of  celestial  bodies  and  the  effects  of  the  earth's  rotation  on  water  and 
air  motions.  The  course  will  introduce  two  of  the  following  three 
subjects,  according  to  the  preference  of  the  class:  oceanography, 
meteorology,  and  astronomy. 
Daily,  6:00-7:45  p.m.,  D211  Edward  M.  Brooks 

*S  Ge  223  (114)— FIELD  GEOPHYSICS  3  or  6  credits 

Application  of  seismic  reflection  and  refraction  methods  to  the  study 
of  subsurface  structure  and  topography. 
Prerequisite:  Ge  132 

By  arrangement  Richard  J.  Holt 

GERMANIC  STUDIES 

JOSEPH  SZOVERFFY,  Acting  Chairman  OFFICE— Carney  325 

S.  Gm  Ic— ELEMENTARY  GERMAN  I  (June  29-July  17)  3  credits 
For  students  without  previous  knowledge  of  German  who  wish  to 
achieve  a  sound  basis  for  an  active  command  of  the  language.  Oral- 
aural  training  will  be  combined  with  acquisition  of  basic  reading 
skills  and  written  self-expression. 
Laboratory  required — Fee:  $5 

Daily,  7:00-9:35  p.m.  L215  Gert  Bruhn 

S  Gm  Ic— ELEMENTARY  GERMAN  II  (July  20-August  7) 

3  credits 

A  continuation  of  Elementary  German  I. 

Laboratory  required — Fee:  $5. 
Daily,  7:00-9:35  p.m.,  L215  Gert  Bruhn 

S  Gm  Uc— INTERMEDIATE  GERMAN  I  (June  29-July  17) 

3  credits 
For  students  who  wish  to  acquire  greater  reading  comprehension, 
develop  aural-oral  skills  and  increase  their  command  of  written  Ger- 
man.  Review  and  practice  of  fundamentals  will  be  combined  with 
intensive  readings  in  literary  texts. 

*Course  is  given  off-campus. 
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Conducted  largely  in  German.  Prerequisite:  Elementary  German  I  and 
II  or  equivalent. 

Laboratory  required — Fee:  $5. 

Daily,  7:00-9:35  p.m.,  L214  Anneliese  Wainer 

S  Gm  lie— INTERMEDIATE  GERMAN  II  (July  20-August  7) 

3  credits 
A  continuation  of  Intermediate  German  I. 
Laboratory  required — Fee:  $5. 

Daily,  7:00-9:35  p.m.,  L214  Anneliese  Wainer 

S  Gm  61e— INTENSIVE  READING  COURSE  IN  GERMAN 

3  credits 

The  course  prepares  a  student  for  either  a  graduate  language  reading 

examination  or  the  standardized  Princeton  type  of  test  and  provides 

him  with  the  ability  to  read  general  or  specialized  material  in  his  own 

as  well  as  related  major  fields. 

Note:  No  previous  German  is  required  for  this  course. 

Mon.  through  Thurs.  7:00-9:35  p.m.,  C303  Robert  J.  Cahill 

S  Gm  SI— TWENTIETH  CENTURY  GERMAN  LITERATURE 

IN  TRANSLATION  3  credits 

A  close  study  and  analysis  of  outstanding  literary  figures  and  genres 

of  twentieth-century  literature.   The   authors   to   be  treated  include 

Thomas  Mann,  Hermann  Hess,  Franz  Kafka,  Bertold  Brecht,  Giinter 

Grass,  and  Friedrich  Diirrenmatt. 

Note:  Readings  and  lectures  are  in  English. 

Daily,  9:00-10:15  a.m.,  S213  Robert  J.  Cahill 

S  Gm  111— LYRIC  POETRY  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES  3  credits 

A  systematic  study  of  German  Minnesang  between  1150  and  1230. 
Reading  and  discussion  of  major  authors  from  von  Kiirenberg  to 
Walther  von  der  Vogelweide.  Conducted  in  German. 
9:00-10:15  a.m.,  S226  Joseph  SzoverfFy 

S  Gm  151— THE  NOVEL  AND  OTHER  NARRATIVE 

FORMS  OF  GERMAN  ROMANTICISM  3  credits 

Historical  novels  and  other  narrative  forms  from  Tieck  to  the  end  of 
German  Romanticism.  The  theory  of  the  novel  in  the  writings  of  the 
German  Romanticists.  Critical  appraisal  of  the  Romantic  narratives 
and  their  reception.  Conducted  in  German. 
10:20-11:35  a.m.,  C6  Joseph  SzoverfFy 

S  Gm  199— READING  AND  RESEARCH  3  credits 

Supervised  reading  within  specific  areas,  for  the  solution  of  individ- 
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ual  problems  of  research.  This  course  may  be  taken  only  with  permis- 
sion of  the  Chairman. 
By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

S  Gm  301— THESIS  SEMINAR  (3,  3) 

Individual  work  under  tutorial  supervision,  to  assist  the  student 
with  problems  of  research  related  to  the  writing  of  the  thesis. 
By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

HISTORY 

THOMAS  H.  O'CONNOR,  Chairman  OFFICE— Carney  115 

S  Hs  Ic— EUROPEAN  CIVILIZATION:  1500-1815  3  credits 

A  survey  of  the  history  of  Western  Civilization  from  the  Renaissance 
to  the  end  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  and  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 

Daily,  6:00-7:45  p.m.,  C102  Marie  Callahan 

S  Hs  2c— EUROPEAN  CIVILIZATION:  1815  TO  THE  PRESENT 

3  credits 
A  survey  of  Modern  European  History  from  the  Age  of  Metternich 
following  the  Congress  of  Vienna  to  the  aftermath  of  World  War  II. 

Daily,  8:00-9:45  p.m.,  C102  L.  Scott  VanDoren 

S  Hs  4lc— AMERICAN  CIVILIZATION  TO  1865  3  credits 

A  survey  of  the  history  of  American  Civilization  from  the  discovery 
of  America  to  the  Civil  War. 

Daily,  6:00-7:45  p.m.,  C103  John  J.  Sullivan 

S  Hs  41c— AMERICAN  CIVILIZATION  SINCE  1865  3  credits 

A  survey  of  the  history  of  American  Civilization  from  the  period  of 
Reconstruction  down  to  the  present. 

Daily,  8:00-9:45  p.m.,  C103  Kenneth  Waltzer 

S  Hs  135— ENGLAND  UNDER  THE  TUDORS:  1485-1603  3  credits 
The  history  of  England  from  the  accession  of  the  first  Tudor  monarch 
in  1485  to  the  death  of  Elizabeth  I  in  1603.  Special  emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  development  of  Tudor  absolutism,  the  social  and  economic 
consequences  of  the  Reformation,  and  the  position  of  the  Reformation, 
and  the  position  of  Catholics  during  Elizabeth's  reign. 

Daily,  10:20-11:35  a.m.,  E17  Louise  Moore 

S  Hs  139— NATIONALISM  IN  WESTERN  EUROPE:  1870-1914 

3  credits 
Factors  contributing  to  the  various  expressions  of  national  feeling 
in  England,  France,  Germany,  Spain,  and  Italy  during  the  late  nine- 
teenth century;  and  the  role  of  national  sentiment  in  international 
affairs. 

Daily,  11:45-1:00  p.m.,  C104  Louise  Moore 
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S  Hs  157— IMPERIAL  RUSSIA:  1825-1917  3  credits 

Major  developments  in  the  history  of  imperial  Russia  from  the 
Decembrist  Revolt  of  1825  to  the  Bolshevik  Revolutions  of  1917. 
Daily,  11:45-1:00  p.m.,  E303 

S  Hs  lis— THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY 

3  credits 
Lectures,  readings,  and  discussions  on  selected  topics  in  Twentieth 
Century  American  History. 

Daily,  9:00-10:15  a.m.,  C3  Donald  Martineau 

S  Hs  111— THE  CIVIL  WAR  AND  RECONSTRUCTION  3  credits 

A  study  of  the  causes  which  brought  about  the  War  between  the 
States  and  an  analysis  of  the  impact  of  this  conflict  upon  American 
History. 

10:20-11:35  a.m.,  S227  Thomas  H.  O'Connor 

S  Hs  355— GRADUATE  SEMINAR:  MODERN  EUROPEAN  INTEL- 
LECTUAL HISTORY:  1890-1918  3  credits 
A  reading  knowledge  of  French  or  German  is  required. 

10:20-11:35  a.m.,  S413  John  L.  Heineman 

S  Hs  ?>9l— THESIS  SEMINAR  3  credits 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

S  Hs  393— READINGS  AND  RESEARCH  3  credits 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

S  Hs  395— THESIS  DIRECTION  2  points 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

LAW  (SCHOOL  OF  MANAGEMENT) 

WILLIAM  B.  HICKEY,  Chairman  OFFICE— Fulton  316 

S  Bl  le—REAL  ESTATE  3  credits 

This  is  a  down  to  earth  course  combining  the  theory  and  practice  of 
the  ownership  and  management  of  real  estate.  It  is  an  excellent  back- 
ground for  real  estate  brokers,  owners  of  property,  tenants,  and  man- 
agers. Course  content  includes  deeds,  mortgages,  leases,  title 
examinations,  appraisals,  liens,  easements,  etc. 
Daily,  8:00-9:45  p.m.,  C206  Vincent  A.  Harrington 

S  Bl  lOS— INTRODUCTION  TO  LAW  AND  LEGAL  ENVIRONMENT 

3  credits 

This  is  a  liberally  oriented  introduction  to  the  study  of  law  and 

legal  institutions.  It  is  a  combination  of  the  law  in  the  books  and  the 

law  in  action.   It  includes  a  study  of  American  court  systems,   the 
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nature  of  legal  decision  making,  the  nature  and  meaning  of  constitu- 
tional Law,  qualifications  of  the  judiciary,  common  law  backgrounds, 
and  legal  and  equitable  rights  and  remedies. 
Daily,  9:00-10:15  a.m.,  F200  William  B.  Hickey 

S  Bl  109— THE  LAW  OF  BUSINESS  ORGANIZATIONS 

This  course  concerns  the  legal  environment  of  business.  It  treats  of 
the  legal  methods  of  doing  business  and  the  environmental  problems 
of  business  today.  Course  content  includes  a  study  of  single  proprietor- 
ship, partnerships,  trusts,  corporations,  and  instruments  of  finance. 

Daily,  10:20-11:35  a.m.,  F200  William  B.  Hickey 

MARKETING 

JOSEPH  D.  O'BRIEN,  Chairman  OFFICE— Fulton  210 

S  Mk  lie— INTRODUCTION  TO  MARKETING  MANAGEMENT 

3  credits 

The  fundamental  principles  and  policies  that  guide  the  movement  of 

both  industrial  and  consumer  goods  and  services  are  outlined  and 

carefully  analyzed.  An  analysis  of  consumer  and  seller  motivation  is 

also  included  in  this  course. 

6:00-7:45  p.m.,  C7  To  be  announced 

MATHEMATICS 

GERALD  G.  BILODEAU,  Chairman  OFFICE— Carney  317 

S  Mt  1— COLLEGE  ALGEBRA  AND  TRIGONOMETRY  3  credits 

The  essentials  of  college  algebra  are  treated  in  the  light  of  modern 
mathematics.  Sets,  relations  and  functions,  and  the  axiomatic  develop- 
ment of  the  real  number  system  are  followed  by  the  standard  discussion 
of  equations  and  inequalities.  The  trigonometric  and  logarithmic  func- 
tions are  presented  in  an  analytic  manner,  w^ith  a  view  to  their  use  in 
subsequent  courses  in  analytic  geometry  and  calculus. 

Daily,  9:00-10:15  a.m.,  C202  Joseph  F.  Krebs 

S  Mt  2— ANALYTIC  GEOMETRY  3  credits 

The  essentials  of  Analytic  Geometry. 

Daily,  10:20-11:35  a.m.,  E303  J.  F.  Caulfield,  S.J. 

S  Mt  5c— COLLEGE  MATHEMATICS  I 

(SCHOOL  OF  MANAGEMENT)  3  credits 

A  brief  treatment  of  the  nature  of  logical  reasoning  and  of  its 
importance  in  mathematics;  natural  numbers;  a  development  of  the 
complex  number  system;  a  brief  treatment  of  the  algebra  of  sets;  an 
analysis  of  the  basic  operations  of  algebra  from  the  logical  point  of 
view. 

Daily,  6:00-7:45  p.m.,  C5  Archille  Laferriere 
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S  Mt  4c— COLLEGE  MATHEMATICS  II 

(SCHOOL  OF  MANAGEMENT)  3  credits 

Analytic  Geometry  the  line  and  conic  sections.  An  introduction  to 

calculus;  functions  and  their  graphs;  limits,  derivatives,  antideriva- 

tives,  and  elementary  applications  of  derivatives  and  antiderivatives. 

Daily,  8:00-9:45  p.m.,  C5  Archille  Laferriere 

S  Mt  9— FINITE  MATHEMATICS  3  credits 

The  algebra  of  statements,  the  algebra  of  sets,  counting  by  sets, 
subsets,  Cartesian  products,  partitions,  the  binomial  and  multinomial 
theorems,  probability,  including  binomial,  combinatorial,  conditional, 
and  Bayesian. 

Daily,  11:45-1:00  p.m.,  L207  Paul  T.  Banks 

S  Mt  11— DIFFERENTIAL  CALCULUS  (June  29-July  17)      3  credits 
Limits,  derivatives,  differentiation  of  algebraic  and  transcendental 
functions,  physical  and  geometric  applications,  differentials  and  their 
uses,  indeterminate  forms. 
Prerequisite:  Analytic  Geometry 

Daily,  9:00-11:35  a.m.,  C305  Robert  J.  LeBlanc 

S  Mt  11— INTEGRAL  CALCULUS  (July  20-August  7)  3  credits 

Integration  of  algebraic  and  transcendental  functions,  definite  inte- 
gral, use  of  definite  integral  for  areas,  volumes,  etc. 
Prerequisite:  Differential  Calculus 
Daily,  9.00-11:35  a.m.,  C305  Robert  J.  LeBlanc 

S  Mt  130— MODERN  ALGEBRA  3  credits 

This  course  consists  of  an  introduction  to  algebraic  structures. 
Topics  covered  include  groups,  rings,  fields,  quotient  structures,  homo- 
morphism  theorems  and  polynomial  rings. 

Daily,  9:00-10:15  a.m.,  L134  Michael  Menn 

S  Mt  I'M— LINEAR  ALGEBRA  3  credits 

Topics  covered  include  vector  spaces,  linear  transformation,  matrices, 
determinants  and  bilinear  forms. 
Daily,  10:20-11:35  a.m.,  C202  E.  Martin  Dieckmann 

S  Mt  131— DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATIONS  3  credits 

Solution  of  ordinary  differential  equations,  applications  to  physical 
problems,   the  method   of  successive  approximations,   existence  and 
uniqueness  theorems. 
Daily,  10:20-11:35  a.m.,  L211  Paul  R.  Thie 

S  Mt  151— ADVANCED  CALCULUS  I  3  credits 

The  main  topic  is  the  calculus  of  functions  of  several  variables.  This 

includes  partial  differentiation  with  applications,  multiple  integrals 
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with  applications,  and  other  topics  as  time  permits. 

Prerequisite:  Calculus 

Daily,  9:00-10:15  a.m.,  L212  Richard  E.  Winslow 

S  Mt  13S— ADVANCED  CALCULUS  II  3  credits 

The  main  topic  is  a  systematic  treatment  of  sequences  and  series. 
This  includes  convergence  tests,  absolute  convergence,  uniform  conver- 
gence, and  topics  in  power  series. 
Prerequisite:  Calculus 
Daily,  11:45-1:00  p.m.,  L212  John  P.  Shanahan 

S  Mt  141— COMPUTER  PROGRAMMING  3  credits 

(See  Special  Programs).  E  9 
Laboratory  fee :  $25 

S  Mt  15C^PR0BABILITY  AND  STATISTICS  3  credits 

This  course  consists  of  an  introduction  to  probability  and  statistics. 
Topics  include  finite  and  continuous  probability,  Bayes'  theorem,  con- 
ditional  probability,    random   variables,    mathematical  expectation, 
variance. 
Prerequisite:  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus 

Daily,  11:45-1:00  p.m.,  C304  Edmund  Kelly 

S  Mt  111— MODERN  GEOMETRY  3  credits 

This  course  consists  of  a  careful  treatment  of  modern  geometries 
including  some  projective  geometry.  A  background  in  Linear  Algebra 
is  necessary. 

Daily,  9:00-10:15  a.m.,  C5  Louis  O.  Kattsoff 

S  Mt  119— INTRODUCTION  TO  NUMBER  THEORY  3  credits 

Topics  covered  include  divisibility,  congruences,  quadratic  residues, 
number  theoretic  functions,  diophantine  equations  and  distribution  of 
primes. 

Daily,  10:20-11:35  a.m.,  C5  Joseph  A.  Sullivan 

S  Mt  199— READING  AND  RESEARCH  3  or  6  credits 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

S  Mt  ^01— THESIS  SEMINAR  3  or  6  credits 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

S  Mt  305— THESIS  DIRECTION  2  points 

A  two-point  non-credit  course. 
By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

PHILOSOPHY 

JOSEPH  F.  FLANAGAN,  S.J.,  Chairman  OFFICE— Carney  272 
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S  PI  1— INTRODUCTORY  PHILOSOPHY  (Logic  &  Epistemology) 

3  credits 
This  course  introduces  the  student  to  the  science  of  correct  reasoning 
and  to  various  theories  of  knowing. 

Daily,  9:00-10:15  a.m.,  C302  William  J.  Haggerty,  Jr. 

S  PI  1\— METAPHYSICS  3  credits 

The  major  philosophical  questions  concerning  being,  including  exist- 
ence and  essence,  meaning  and  value,  and  the  importance  of  the 
metaphysical  method.  Special  attention  to  the  works  and  contributions 
of  Heidegger,  Jaspers,  Marcel  and  Merleau-Ponty. 

Daily,  10:20-11:35  a.m.,  C3  Joseph  L.  Navickas 

S  PI  11— PHILOSOPHICAL  ANTHROPOLOGY  (Psychology^    3  credits 
This  course  considers  the  nature  of  man  from  the  evidence  of  personal 
experience,  science  and  the  philosophical  reflections  of  key  figures  in 
Western  thought. 

Daily,  11:45-1:00  p.m.,  S117  Stuart  B.  Martin 

S  PI  WQh-NEW  DIMENSIONS  IN  MORALITY  3  credits 

An  examination  of  contemporary  issues  and  problems  in  the  field  of 
moral  philosophy. 
Daily,  10:20-11:35  a.m.,  S226  Brian  J.  Cudahy 

S  PI  161— CONTEMPORARY  MARXISM  3  credits 

A  critical  and  historical  analysis  of  the  major  developments  in 
Marxist  thought. 

Daily,  9:00-10:15  a.m.,  C7  Thomas  J.  Blakeley 

S  PI  191— THE  STRUCTURE  OF  FINITE  BEING  3  credits 

An  examination  of  Francisco  Suarez's  doctrine  on  essence  and  exist- 
ence in  the  light  of  the  Kantian  and  post-Kantian  views  that  existence 
is  not  a  real  predicate. 
Daily,  11:45-1:00  p.m.,  S133  Norman  J.  Wells 

S  PI  199— READINGS  AND  RESEARCH  IN  AQUINAS,   HEGEL, 

MARX,  WHITEHEAD  3  credits 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

S  PI  301— THESIS  SEMINAR  3  credits 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

S  PI  305— THESIS  DIRECTION  1  points 

A  two-point  non-credit  course. 
By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 
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PHYSICS 

ROBERT  L.  CAROVILLANO,  Chairman  OFFICE— Higgins  355 

S  Ph  I— GENERAL  PHYSICS  I  (June  29-JUI7  17)  3,  4  credits 

The  first  semester  of  general   college  physics   (non-calculus):  An 
introduction  to  the  principles  and  applications  of  mechanics  and  ther- 
modynamics,  including  a  study  of  conservation  laws,   particle  and 
rigid  body  motions,  wave  phenomena,  and  heat  transfer. 
Daily,  9:00-10:15  a.m.,  12:00-1:00  p.m.  (lecture),  H307 
Daily,  10:20-11:50  a.m.,  (laboratory)  H369  Frederick  E.  White 

S  Ph  1— GENERAL  PHYSICS  II  (July  20-August  7)  3,  4  credits 

The  second  semester  of  general  college  physics  (non-calculus):  An 
introduction  to  the  principles  and  applications  of  electricity,  magnetism 
and  quantum  physics,  including  a  study  of  force  laws,  relativity, 
atoms  and  nuclei. 

Daily,  9:00-10:15  a.m.,  12:00-1:00  p.m.,  (lecture),  H307 

Daily,  10:20-11:50  a.m.,  (laboratory)  H369  Robert  L.  Becker 

S  Ph  Ic— GENERAL  PHYSICS  I  (June  29-July  17)  3,  4  credits 

The  first  semester  of  general  college  physics  (non-calculus):  An 
introduction  to  the  principles  and  applications  of  mechanics  and  ther- 
modynamics, including  a  study  of  conservation  laws,  particle  and 
rigid  body  motions,  wave  phenomena,  and  heat  transfer. 

Daily,  6:00-7:15  p.m.,  9.00-10:00  p.m.  (lecture),  H307 

Daily,  7:20-8:50  p.m.,  (laboratory),  H369  Rein  A.  Uritam 

S  Ph  Ic— GENERAL  PHYSICS  II  (July  20-August  7)  3,  4  credits 

The  second  semester  of  general  college  physics  (non-calculus):  An 
introduction  to  the  principles  and  applications  of  electricity,  magnetism 
and  quantum  physics,  including  a  study  of  force  laws,  relativity, 
atoms  and  nuclei. 

Daily,  6:00-7:15  p.m.,  9:00-10:00  p.m.  (lecture),  H307 

Daily,  7:20-8:50  p.m.  (laboratory),  H369  John  J.  Maguire 

S  Ph  1— ELECTRONICS  FOR  SCIENTISTS  I  (June  29-July  17) 

3,  4  credits 
A  basic  electronics  course  for  science  majors.  Topics  covered  include: 
basic  circuit  theory,  piecewise-linear  analysis  of  vacuum  tube  and 
transistor  circuits,  basic  electrical  and  digital  measurements;  basic 
power  supply,  amplifier,  and  oscillator  circuits;  flip  flops  and  multi- 
vibrators, switching  concepts  and  diode  circuits,  digital  and  analog- 
digital  instrumentation.  Prerequisite:  Elementary  Calculus  and  Intro- 
ductory Physics. 

Daily,  9:00-10:15  a.m.,  12:00-1:00  p.m.  (lecture),  H266 

Daily,  10:20-11:50  a.m.  (laboratory)  H459  Robert  F.  Girvan 
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S  Ph  8— ELECTRONICS  FOR  SCIENTISTS  II  (July  20-August  7) 

3,  4  credits 
Continuation  of  Electronics  for  Scientists  I. 

Daily,  9:00-10:15  a.m.,  12:00-1:00  p.m.  (lecture),  H266 

Daily,  10:20-11:50  a.m.  (laboratory)  H459  Robert  F.  Girvan 

S  Ph  lie— CONCEPTS  OF  PHYSICS  I  (June  29-July  17) 

3,  4  credits 
Especially  designed  for  the  non-science  major  to  acquaint  him  with 
methods  of  science  by  means  of  a  concentrated  study  of  a  particular 
area  of  physics.  The  course  will  include  the  development  of  several 
major  physical  concepts  which  underlie  current  space  physics  and 
astrophysics  research  and  the  subsequent  study  of  topics  from  this 
area.  There  are  no  mathematics  requirements. 

Daily,  6:00-7:15  p.m.,  9:00-10:00  p.m.  (lecture),  H304 

Daily,  7:20-8:50  p.m.,  (laboratory),  H366  Susan  Gussenhoven 

S  Ph  22c— CONCEPTS  OF  PHYSICS  II  (July  20-August  7) 

3,  4  credits 
Continuation  of  Concepts  of  Physics  I. 

Daily,  6:00-7:15  p.m.,  9:00-10:00  p.m.  (lecture),  H304 

Daily,  7:20-8:50  p.m.,  (laboratory),  H366  Susan  Gussenhoven 

S  Ph  199/299— READINGS  AND  RESEARCH  3  credits 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

S  Ph  301— THESIS  RESEARCH  3  credits 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

DAVID  LOWENTHAL,  Chairman  OFFICE— McGuinn  200 

S  Po  105— THE  POLITICS  OF  RACIAL  EQUALITY  3  credits 

A  survey  of  the  legal,  political  and  social  problems  attending  the 
American  Negro's  quest  for  equal  opportunity,  using  court  decisions, 
scholarly  reports  and  controversial  writings.  Subjects  include  school 
segregation  in  north  and  south,  housing,  employment,  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  and  Black  separatism. 
Daily,  9:00-10:15  a.m.,  S413  David  Manwaring 

S  Po  115— CIVIL  LIBERTIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  3  credits 
Thorough  examination  of  civil  liberties  problems  through  discussion 
of  Supreme  Court  decisions  and  controversial  writings.  Subjects  include 
church-state  relations  (e.g.,  religious  liberty,  aid  to  religious  schools, 
religion  in  public  schools),  freedom  of  speech  and  press  (e.g.,  com- 
munism, obscenity,  academic  freedom,  demonstrations),  and  rights  of 
criminal  defendants. 
Daily,  10:20-11:35  a.m.,  SllO  David  Manwaring 
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S  Po  113— EUROPEAN  GOVERNMENTS  3  credits 

A  comparative  analysis  of  democratic  and  communist  regimes  in 
Western  and  Eastern  Europe. 

Daily,  9:00-10:15  a.m.,  S106  Judith  Agassi 

S  Po  144— THE  POLITICS  OF  DEVELOPING  NATIONS        3  credits 
A  study  of  the  political  problems  faced  by  the  countries  of  Africa, 
Asia,  and  Latin  America  in  coping  with  the  demands  of  social  change, 
economic  development,  and  international  involvement. 

Daily,  9:00-10:15  a.m.,  S108  Pierre-Michel  Fontaine 

S  Po  153— INTERNATIONAL  POLITICS  3  credits 

An  examination  of  the  major  causes  of  conflict  and  cooperation 
among  nations,  with  special  attention  to  current  antagonisms,  at- 
tempts at  regional  integration,  and  problems  of  American  foreign 
policy. 

Daily,  10:20-11:35  a.m.,  S108  Pierre-Michel  Fontaine 

S  Po  164— HIGHLIGHTS  OF  POLITICAL  PHILOSOPHY      3  credits 
A  few  great  political  philosophies  representing  alternative  views  of 
human   society   are   carefully  examined.    The   selection  will   include 
ancient  as  well  as  modern  works. 

Daily,  10:20-11:35  a.m.,  S106  Judith  Agassi 

S  Po  301— THESIS  SEMINAR  3  credits 

By  arrangemeat  THE  DEPARTMENT 

S  Po  303— READINGS  AND  RESEARCH  3  credits 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

S  Po  305— THESIS  DIRECTION  1  points 

A  two-point  non-credit  course. 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

PSYCHOLOGY 

JOHN  M.  VONFELSINGER,  Chairman  OFFICE— McGuinn  349 

S  Ps  33— PSYCHOLOGY  AS  A  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  3  credits 

An  introduction  to  the  field,  covering  motivational  dynamics  and 
the  development  of  personality;  perception,  cognition,  and  learning; 
physiological  psychology,  and  social  psychology. 
Daily,  9:00-10:15  a.m.,  L204  James  Bowditch 

S  Ps  35— PSYCHOLOGICAL  BASIS  OF  SOCIAL  ISSUES  3  credits 

This  course  will  attempt  to  supply  basic  psychological  knowledge 
from  all  areas  of  the  field,  to  the  understanding  of  a  selected  social 
problem  such  as  poverty,  race  relations,  and  group  conflict. 
Daily,  10:20-11:35  a.m.,  S117  To  be  announced 
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S  Ps  149-149— ENVIRONMENTAL  MEDIA  3  credits 

Analysis  of  relationship  between  media,  physical  environment  and 
human  behavior.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  impact  of  city 
planning  and  architecture  on  behavior.  Areas  of  design,  psychology, 
ecology,  geography  and  sociology  will  be  investigated. 

Daily,  11:45-1:00  p.m.,  C6  Stephen  M.  Friedman 

S  Ps  ne—SOCIAL  psychology  3  credits 

A  study  of  the  individual  and  his  social  context,  beginning  with  the 
social  behavior  of  animals  and  including  human  functioning  in  small 
groups,  in  society  and  in  cross-cultural  perspective.  Attitudes,  motives 
and  social  perception  will  also  be  emphasized. 

Daily,  10:20-11:35  a.m.,  L209  James  Bowditch 

S  Ps  115-123— CURRENT  THEORIES  OF  HUMAN  BEHAVIOR:  AN 
HISTORICAL  PERSPECTIVE  3  credits 

An  historical  investigation  of  models  attempting  to  explain  why 
people  behave  as  they  do.  Readings  and  discussion  around  psychologi- 
cal thinking  which  has  relevance  for  contemporary  social  problems 
and  the  human  condition.  Issues  to  be  discussed  may  include:  vio- 
lence/warfare; sexuality;  media  and  communication;  deviancy  and 
social  change. 

Daily,  10:20-11:35  a.m.,  C7  Stephen  M.  Friedman 

S  Ps  155-255— i^^MZN^R  IN  GROUP  DYNAMICS  (3  weeks) 

3  credits 
The  basic  format  of  the  course  will  be  a  T-Group,  that  is,  a 
Sensitivity  Training  Group.  Readings  in  the  theory  of  group  dynamics 
and  their  application  in  industrial,  educational  and  community  settings 
will  parallel  the  development  of  the  group.  Enrollment  will  be  limited 
to  15  persons.  Two  sections  will  be  offered.  Students  should  select  one 
or  the  other  when  registering.  At  least  one  course  in  Psychology  or 
prior  T-Group  experience  is  a  prerequisite.  Permission  of  the  Instructor 
is  required.  David  Moment — Fulton  Hall,  218 

Section  I:  June  29-July  17,  3:30-6.00  p.m.,  Tuesday,  Wed.,  Thurs., 
S332 

Section  II:  July  20-August  7,  3:30-6:00  p.m.,  Tues.,  Wed.,  Thurs., 
S332 

ROMANCE  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES 

NORMAN  ARAUJO,  Acting  Chairman  OFFICE— Carney  333 

FRENCH 

S  Fr  Ic— ELEMENTARY  FRENCH  I  (June  29-July  17)  3  credits 

Laboratory  required — Fee:  $5 
The  course  is  designed  to  develop  the  basic  language  skills:  reading 
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ability,  aural  comprehension,  written  and  oral  self-expression. 

Daily,  7:00-9:35  p.m.,  L302  Paul  Kardos 

S  Fr  It— ELEMENTARY  FRENCH  II  (July  20-August  7)      3  credits 
Laboratory  required — Fee :  $5 
A  continuation  of  French  I 

Daily,  7:00-9:35  p.m.,  L302  Paul  Kardos 

S  Fr  11— INTERMEDIATE  FRENCH  I  (June  29-July  17)       3  credits 

Laboratory  required — Fee:  $5 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  increase  passive  and  active  command  of 
the  language  through  extensive  reading,  oral  practice,  and  composi- 
tion. 
Daily,  9:00-11:35  a.m.,  C308  Christian  Taconet 

S  Fr  11— INTERMEDIATE  FRENCH  II  (July  20-August  7)  3  credits 
Laboratory  required :  Fee  $5 
A  continuation  of  French  II 

Daily,  9:00-11:35  a.m.,  C308  Christian  Taconet 

S  Fr  61— INTENSIVE  READING  COURSE  IN  FRENCH        3  credits 
A  course  designed  to  prepare  students  for  graduate  reading  examina- 
tions in  French.  Some  previous  experience  in  the  study  of  the  language 
is  highly  desirable. 

Daily,  11:45-1:45  p.m.,  C5  Charles  A.  Lemeland 

S  Fr  105— HISTORY  OF  THE  FRENCH  LANGUAGE  3  credits 

A  study  of  the  internal  and  external  factors  which  determined  the 
development  of  French  from  spoken  Latin  to  the  modern  language. 
Selected  texts  from  each  major  period  will  be  analyzed  to  illustrate 
the  interplay  of  linguistic  and  literary  problems. 

11 :45-l -.00  p.m.,  C305  Louis  Solano 

S  Fr  134— THE  TRAGEDIES  OF  RACINE  3  credits 

The  Jansenistic  trend  and  its  influence  on  Racine.  Classical  theories 
with  more  human  vraisemblance.  Lectures  and  discussions  on  the  plays 
of  the  first  Racine  and  the  plays  of  conciliation  of  the  prodigal  son. 
Conducted  in  French 

10:20-11:35  a.m.,  CIO  Joseph  Figurito 

S  Fr  169— ANDRE  GIDE  3  credits 

Discussion  will  deal  with  the  author's  life  and  the  basic  tenets  of  le 
gidisme;  Gide  as  literary  critic  and  experimental  novelist;  his  influence 
upon  the  younger  generation  of  writers  in  France. 
Conducted  in  French 
9:00-10:15  a.m.,  C6  Joseph  D.  Gautier,  S.J. 
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S  Fr  1S2— FRENCH  STYLISTICS  3  credits 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  advanced  students  and  prospective 
teachers  of  French  a  grasp  of  stylistics  and  to  foster  the  development 
of  individual  style  through  the  analysis  of  illustrative  texts  from  the 
masters,  and  exercises  in  free  composition. 
Conducted  in  French 

9:00-10:15  a.m.,  Cll  Jacqueline  Enos 

SPANISH 

S  Sp  1— ELEMENTARY  SPANISH  I  (June  29-July  17)  3  credits 

Laboratory  required — Fee :  $5 

The  course  is  designed  to  develop  the  basic  language  skills:  reading 
ability,  aural  comprehension,  written  and  oral  self-expression. 

Daily,  9:00-11:35  a.m.,  S118  Ernest  A.  Siciliano 

S  Sp  1— ELEMENTARY  SPANISH  II  (July  20-August  7)      3  credits 
Laboratory  required — Fee:  $5 
A  continuation  of  Spanish  I. 

Daily,  9:00-11:35  a.m.,  S118  Ernest  A.  Siciliano 

S  Sp  U— INTERMEDIATE  SPANISH  I  (June  29-July  17)     3  credits 

Laboratory  required — Fee :  $5 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  increase  passive  and  active  command  of 
the  language  through  extensive  reading,  oral  practice,  and  composi- 
tion. 

Daily,  10:20-1:00  p.m.,  S211  Servando  Tijerina 

S  Sp  11— INTERMEDIATE  SPANISH  II  (July  20-August  7) 

3  credits 
Laboratory  required — Fee :  $5 
A  continuation  of  Spanish  II 

Daily,  10:20-1:00  p.m.,  S211  Servando  Tijerina 

S  Sp  1S2-1S1— ADVANCED  COMPOSITION  AND  STYLISTICS 

3  credits 
This  course  is  designed  to  give  advanced  students  and  prospective 
teachers  of  Spanish  a  grasp  of  stylistics  and  to  foster  the  development 
of  individual  style  through  the  analysis  of  illustrative  texts  from  the 
masters  and  exercises  in  free  composition. 
Conducted  in  Spanish 
9:00-10:15  a.m.,  S211  Servando  Tijerina 

S  Sp  261— CONTEMPORARY  SPANISH  NOVEL  QSince  1939^  3  credits 
A  study  of  the  most  important  works  of  Cela,  Laforet,  Gironella, 
Zunzunegui,  Delibes,  and  Matute,  with  emphasis  on  tremendismo  and 
other  trends  in  the  contemporary  novel. 
Conducted  in  Spanish 
10:20-11:35  a.m.,  S133  Robert  L.  Sheehan 
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COMPARATIVE  AND  INTERDEPARTMENTAL  STUDIES  (ML) 

S  Ml  179-289— MODERN  EUROPEAN  NOVEL  3  credits 

The  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  broad  insight  into  the 
literary  inter-relationships  of  the  European  novel  from  Romanticism 
onward.  Typical  authors  considered  are  Kafka,  Zola,  Goethe,  France, 
Dostoevsky. 
Conducted  in  English 
Daily,  9:00-10:15  a.m.,  C304  Vincent  A.  McCrossen 

S  Ml  181-281— MODERN  EUROPEAN  DRAMA  3  credits 

The  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  broad  insight  into  the 
literary  inter-relationships  of  the  European  drama  from  Romanticism 
onward.  Typical  authors  considered  are  Schiller,  Ibsen,  Mayakowski, 
Anouilh,  Brecht,  Peguy. 
Conducted  in  English 
Daily,  10:20-11:35  a.m.,  C304  Vincent  A.  McCrossen 

S  Ml  199— READING  AND  RESEARCH  3  credits 

Supervised  reading  within  specific  areas,  for  the  solution  of  individ- 
ual problems  of  research.  This  course  may  be  taken  only  with  permis- 
sion of  the  Chairman. 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

S  Ml  301— THESIS  SEMINAR  3  credits 

Individual  work  under  tutorial  supervision,  to  assist  the  student 
with  problems  of  research  related  to  the  writing  of  the  thesis. 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

S  Ml  '}>05—THESIS  DIRECTION  1  points 

A  non-credit  course  for  students  who  need  guidance  beyond  the 
thesis  seminar  for  the  completion  of  their  thesis. 

By  arrangement  THE  DEPARTMENT 

SOCIOLOGY 

RITCHIE  LOWRY,  Chairman  OFFICE— McGuinn  416 

S  Sc  ?>1— INTRODUCTORY  SOCIOLOGY  3  credits 

A  survey  of  the  field  of  sociology;  including  basic  problems,  concepts, 
and  theories. 

Daily,  9:00-10:15  a.m.,  S113  Richard  Reddy 

S  Sc  nc— INTRODUCTORY  SOCIOLOGY  3  credits 

A  survey  of  the  field  of  sociology;  including  basic  problems,  concepts, 
and  theories. 

Daily,  6:00-7:45  p.m.,  C302  Robert  Williams 

S  Sc  108— i^Oa^L  DISORGANIZATION  3  credits 

Theories  of  social  organization  and  analysis  of  conditions  causing 

disruption  in  the  system.  Both  contemporary  and  historical  approaches 
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will  be  considered.  Some  consideration  of  collective  behavior. 

Daily,  10:20-11:35  a.m.,  E105  Judy  Stull 

S  Sc  lllc— COMPARATIVE  SOCIAL  INSTITUTIONS  3  credits 

An  analysis  of  social  institutions  in  America  compared  with  other 
selected  societies.  Comparative  analysis  of  family  systems,  educational 
systems,  stratification  systems,  religious  systems,  etc. 

Daily  8:00-9:45  p.m.,  C302  Robert  Williams 

S  Sc  146— BLACK  POWER  IN  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  3  credits 

An  examination  of  the  historical,  sociological  and  social  psycho- 
logical roots  and  meanings  of  contemporary  black  militancy  as  it 
seeks  to  transform  the  Negro  community  in  America. 

Daily,  9:00-10:15  a.m.,  SI  13  Seymour  Leventman 

S  Sc  154— SOCIOLOGY  OF  EDUCATION  3  credits 

Education  as  a  social  process.  Institutional  structure  of  American 
education.  The  social  roles  of  teachers,  administrators,  pupils.  The 
group  basis  of  education.  Education  and  the  community.  (Also  S  Ed 
208,  Education  Department) 

11 :45-l :00  p.m.,  S227  John  Donovan 

S  Sc  ISO— MODERNIZATION  AND  SOCIAL  CHANGE  3  credits 

An  examination  of  cases  and  theories  of  mass  society  accounting  for 
the  passing  of  traditional  pre-industrial  societies  and  the  emergence  of 
modern  urban  industrial  societies,  particularly  the  new  nations,  in  the 
contemporary  world. 

10:20-11:35  a.m.,  L215  Seymour  Leventman 

S  Sc  ISl— SOCIOLOGY  OF  AMERICAN  CATHOLICISM  3  credits 

Analysis  of  American  Catholicism  as  a  sub-cultural  system.  Survey 
of  major  historical,  demographic,  and  institutional  features  and  criti- 
cal examination  of  contemporary  processes. 

9:00-10:15  a.m.,  S227  John  Donovan 

SPEECH  COMMUNICATION  AND  THEATRE 

JOHN  H.  LAWTON,  Chairman  OFFICE— Lyons  406 

S  Ed  291A— THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  ACTING  3  credits 
This  course  will  provide  opportunities  for  teachers  and  others  to 
participate  in  creative  dramatics,  improvisations  and  scene  workshops 
aimed  at  developing  a  knowledge  of  stage  techniques  currently  in  use 
in  the  educational  theatre.  Guest  lecturers  will  include  professional 
actors,  directors,  designers,  and  critics.  The  work  in  this  course  will 
complement  that  of  Directing  the  School  Play  (S  Ed  295A),  but  no 
prior  knowledge  of  theatre  is  assumed.  Participation  in  the  final 
performance,  which  will  be  open  to  the  public,  will  be  on  a  voluntary 
basis. 
10:20-11:35  a.m..  Sill  J.  Paul  Marcoux 
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S  Ed  195A— DIRECTING  THE  SCHOOL  PLAY  3  credits 

This  course  is  aimed  at  those  teachers  who  have  some  responsibility 
for  elementary  and  secondary  school  programs,  and  reviews  current 
theatre  practice  as  it  applies  to  modern  education.  Selecting,  casting, 
and  staging  plays,  analyzing  script  and  such  technical  aspects  as 
lighting,  costuming,  and  makeup  will  be  considered.  Class  will  attend 
several  summer  productions  of  children's  theatre  and  the  professional 
theatre  in  and  around  Boston  as  an  integral  part  of  the  structure  of  the 
course. 
11:45-1:00  p.m..  Sill  J.  Paul  Marcoux 

S  Ed  195—SPEECH  COMMUNICATION  FOR  THE  CLASSROOM 

TEACHER  3  credits 

This  course  is  concerned  with  meeting  the  need  for  effective  com- 
munication of  ideas  in  the  classroom  and  in  the  professional  school 
community  in  both  formal  and  informal  speaking  situations.  Problems 
in  presenting  and  arguing  an  issue  are  explored.  The  ability  to  read 
aloud  from  various  forms  of  literature  as  an  aspect  of  the  total  teacher 
performance  is  also  emphasized.  The  particular  needs  of  the  teacher  in 
the  area  of  voice  and  diction  are  met  through  the  use  of  sound  and 
video  tape. 

9:00-10:15  a.m.,  E7  John  H.  Lawton 

S  Ed  196— THE  RHETORIC  OF  CONTEMPORARY  DISSENT 

3  credits 
An  analysis  of  the  changing  idioms  of  dissent  in  twentieth  century 
America  from  the  left  wing  forces  of  the  1920s  to  the  New  Left  and 
the  Black  Revolution  of  the  1960s.  The  background,  content  and 
techniques  of  the  rhetoric  of  various  dissenting  movements  will  be 
considered.  Also  SSA  152  for  undergraduate  students. 
10:20-11:35  a.m.,  E7  John  H.  Lawton 

S  Ed  196A— SUMMER  TELEVISION  WORKSHOP  6  credits 

Co-sponsored  by  Boston  College  and  the  Boston  Catholic  Television 
Center.  (See  Special  Programs.) 

THEOLOGY 

THOMAS  P.  O'MALLEY,  S.J.,  Acting  Chairman 

OFFICE— Carney  404 

S  Th  101— WISDOM  AND  THE  COMMON  MAN  3  credits 

The  Wisdom  literature  is  probably  the  least  well  known  section  of 
the  Bible  to  the  average  Christian.  This  is  surprising,  for  both  in  their 
own  day  and  now  it  makes  a  contribution  to  basic  understanding  of 
key  problems:  the  personal  God,  the  problem  of  evil,  and  a  life  after 
death.  The  'humanist'  cautious  wisdom  of  these  books  provides  an 
excellent  context  for  discussion  of  some  modern  questions. 
Daily,  10:20-11:35  a.m.,  C102  Daniel  Woolgar,  O.P. 
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S  Th  105— MYTHS  AND  REVELATIONS  3  credits 

The  course  is  a  study  of  the  conditions  of  creativity,  innovation  and 
reform  in  religious  images  and  concepts,  with  specific  regard  to  the 
phenomenon  of  prophecy  as  a  religious  style.  Emphasis  will  be  placed 
upon  the  interrelations  of  prophecy  and  tradition  in  Biblical  literature, 
as  well  as  upon  contemporary  issues  of  Biblical  interpretation  and 
religious  life. 

Daily,  11 :45-l :00  p.m.,  C307  William  Doyle 

S  Th  115— PROBLEMS  OF  CHURCH  AND  SOCIETY  3  credits 

An  exploration  of  some  radical  activities  in  the  Church  of  now, 
with  a  view  to  finding  some  scriptural  insights  into  liturgy,  politics, 
youth  movements,  etc.  Considerable  discussion. 

Daily,  10:20-11:35  a.m.,  C203  George  Fitzgerald,  C.S.P. 

S  Th  111— RELIGIOUS  IMAGINATION  3  credits 

Imaginative  literature — notably  poetry — as  heuristic  of  the  religious 
quest. 

Daily,  11:45-1:00  p.m.,  C102  Francis  Sullivan,  S.J. 

S  Th  ni— GRACE  AND  ORIGINAL  SIN  3  credits 

The  historical  background,  and  modern  thinking  on  the  subject  will 
be  investigated  with  a  view  to  understanding  the  Christian  view  of 
fallen  and  recreated  man.  What  can  this  traditional  doctrine  mean 
for  modern  man? 

Daily,  9:00-10:15  a.m.,  C203  E.  Yarnold,  S.J. 

S  Th  190A— ^  STUDY  IN  PASCAL  3  credits 

Readings  in  the  Pensees  and  the  Provincial  Letters,  with  shorter  works 
and  secondary  treatments,  to  determine  the  historic  importance  and 
contemporary  relevance  of  Pascal's  contribution  to  Christian  thought. 
Reading  knowledge  of  French  is  recommended,  but  not  required.  This 
course  is  also  of  interest  to  students  of  Romance  Languages. 
Daily,  9:00-10:15  a.m.,  C102  Roger  Hazelton 

S  Th  195— THE  NATURE,  DIGNITY,  AND  DESTINY  OF  MAN 

3  credits 
Some  structures  of  belief  and  unbelief;  structures  of  Catholic  behav- 
iour-belief. 
Daily,  10:20-11:35  a.m.,  E107  Felix  Talbot,  S.J. 

S  Ed  276— SEMINAR  IN  THE  TEACHING  OF  RELIGION  3  credits 
A  seminar  designed  to  assist  teachers  in  the  teaching  religious 
education.  Stress  will  be  placed  on  new  methods  and  materials.  This 
course  is  changed  and  updated  from  year  to  year  in  the  light  of  such 
new  developments. 

Offered  in  conjunction  with  the  Education  Department. 
9:00-10:15  a.m.,  C204  Marion  O'Connor,  R.C. 
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INDEX  OF  EVENING  COURSES 

Evening  courses  meet  daily,  Monday  through  Thursday.  Unless 
otherwise  noted  below,  all  courses  run  from  June  29  to  August  7.  An 
"e"  after  a  course  number  indicates  that  the  course  meets  in  the 
evening. 


6:00  P.M.  PAGE 

S  Ac  le — Elementary  Accounting  I  (June  29-July  17)    28 

S  Ac  2e — Elementary  Accounting  II  (July  20-August  7)    28 

S  Ac  31e — Control    28 

S  Ec  2e — Principles  of  Economics  II    31 

S  Ec  5le — Elementary  Statistics    31 

S  En  le — Introduction  to  College  English 46 

S  En  23e — Major  American  Authors 46 

S  Fn  21e — Corporate  Finance    50 

S  Fn  58e — Investment  Principle  and  Analysis    50 

S  Ge  188-288e— Sea,  Air,  and  Sky  51 

S  Hs  le — European  Civilization:  1500-1815 53 

S  Hs  41e — American  Civilization  to  1865 53 

S  Mk  21e — Introduction  to  Marketing  Management    55 

S  Mt  3e — College  Mathematics  I  (SOM) 55 

S  Ph  le— General  Physics  I  (June  29-July  17) 59 

S  Ph  2e— General  Physics  II  (July  20-August  7)    59 

S  Ph  21e— Concepts  of  Physics  I  (June  29-July  17)    60 

S  Ph  22e— Concepts  of  Physics  II  (July  20-August  7)   60 

S  Sc  31e — Introductory  Sociology    65 


7:00  P.M.  PAGE 

S  Fr  le — Elementary  French  I  (June  29-July  17)    62 

S  Fr  2e — Elementary  French  II  (July  20-August  7)    63 

S  Gm  le — Elementary  German  I  (June  29-July  17)    51 

S  Gm  2e — Elementary  German  II  (July  20-August  7) 51 

S  Gm  lie — Intermediate  German  I  (June  29-July  17)  51 

S  Gm  12e — Intermediate  German  II  (July  20-August  7) 52 

S  Gm  61e — Intensive  Reading  Course  in  German  52 


8:00  P.M.  PAGE 

S  Ec  le — Principles  of  Economics  I    31 

S  En  2e — Poetry  and  Drama    46 

S  En  24e — Major  English  Authors 46 

S  Hs  2e — European  Civilization:  1815  to  the  present    53 

S  Hs  42e — American  Civilization  Since  1865 53 

S  Mt  4e— College  Mathematics  II  (SOM)    56 

S  Sc  121e — Comparative  Social  Institutions 66 
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INDEX  OF  THREE-WEEK  COURSES 

These  courses  complete  one  full  semester's  work  by  running  for 
double  periods  daily  during  the  three  weeks.  Evening  courses  meet 
daily  Monday  through  Thursday. 

An  "e"  after  a  course  number  indicates  that  the  course  meets  in  the 
evening. 


PART  1:  JUNE  19-JULY  17  PAGE 

S  Ac  le — Elementary  Accounting  I    28 

S  Bi  21— General  Biology  I  28 

S  Ch  3 — General  Inorganic  Chemistry  1 29 

S  Ch  31 — Organic  Chemistry  I   30 

S  Ec  31 — Principles  of  Economics  1 31 

S  Ed  285A — Allied  Arts  for  Teachers  of  Handicapped  Children    .  .  40 

S  Fr  le — Elementary  French  I 62 

S  Fr  11 — Intermediate  French  I    63 

S  Gm  le — Elementary  German  I    51 

S  Gm  lie — Intermediate  German  I    51 

S  Mt  21 — Differential  Calculus  56 

S  Ph  1— General  Physics  I  59 

S  Ph  le — General  Physics  1 59 

S  Ph  7 — Electronics  for  Scientists  I   59 

S  Ph  21e — Concepts  of  Physics  I    60 

S  Ps  155-255 — Seminar  in  Group  Dynamics :  Section  I    62 

S  Sp  1 — Elementary  Spanish  I 64 

S  Sp  11 — Intermediate  Spanish  I 64 


PART  II:  JULY  20-AUGUST  7  PAGE 

S  Ac  2e — Elementary  Accounting  II    28 

S  Bi  22— General  Biology  II   29 

S  Ch  4 — General  Inorganic  Chemistry  II    30 
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Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

Associate  Professor  of  Physics 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Chairman  of  the  Department 

Professor  of  Philosophy 

Professor  of  Germanic  Studies 

Chairman  of  the  Department 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

Professor  of  Economics 

Acting  Chairman  of  the  Department 

Assistant  Professor  of  Organisational  Studies 

Professor  of  Geology  and  Geophysics 

Assistant  Professor  of  Germanic  Studies 

Instructor  in  Education 


Associate  Professor  of  Classics 

Assistant  Professor  of  Germanic  Studies 

Instructor  in  History 


Joseph  Figurito,  D.M.L. 
George  Fitzgerald,  C.S.P. 


John  J.  Fitzgerald,  Ph.D. 
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Professor  of  English 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Teaching  Fellow  in  Economics 

Professor  of  Education 

Lecturer  in  Education 

Professor  of  Education 

Lecturer  in  Education 

Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

Instructor  in  Fine  Arts 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

Lecturer  in  Education 

Assistant  Professor  of  Accounting 

Associate  Professor  of  English 

Lecturer  in  English 

Professor  of  Sociology 

Lecturer  in  Theology 

Philomatheia  Professor  of  English 

Professor  of  Education 

Assistant  Professor  of  Komance  Languages 

and  Literatures 
Associate  Professor  of  Komance  Languages 

and  Literatures 
S.T.L.  Visiting  Assistant  Professor 

of  Theology 

Newman  Chaplain  at  Tufts  University 

Associate  Professor  of  English 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Director  of  the  Honors  Program 
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(candidate) 
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Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

Professor  of  Romance  Languages 

and  Literatures 

Associate  Professor  of  Biology 

Chairman  of  the  Department 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 

C .  P .  A .  Professor  of  Accounting 

Chairman  of  the  Department 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

Associate  Professor  of  Finance 

Acting  Chairman  of  the  Department 

Associate  Professor  of  Education 

Associate  Professor  of  Education 

Lecturer  in  Physics 


Roger  Hazelton,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  L.H.D. 


Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 

Associate  Professor  of 
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Visiting  Professor  of  Theology 
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John  L.  Heineman,  Ph.D. 
William  T.  Heisler,  M.S. 
William  B.  Hickey,  M.Ed.,  LL.M. 
Edward  Hirsh,  Ph.D. 
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Richard  E.  Hughes,  Ph.D. 


Thomas  P.  Hughes,  A.M 
Faye  Ippolito,  Ph.D. 

(candidate) 
John  Jensen,  Ph.D. 
John  B.  Junkala,  D.Ed. 
Albert  R.  Jurgela,  M.Ed. 
Paul  Kardos,  Ph.D. 

(candidate) 
Louis  Kattsoff,  Ph.D. 
Edmund  F.  Kelly,  Ph.D. 

(candidate) 
Francis  J.  Kelly,  D.Ed 
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George  T.  Ladd,  Ph.D. 
ArchilleJ.  Laferriere,  A.M. 
Pierre  Lambert,  Ph.D. 
Arthur  J.  Latham,  B.S.,  M.Ed. 
John  Henry  Lawton,  Ph.D. 


Robert  J.  LeBlanc,  A.M. 


Assistant  Professor  of  History 

Lecturer  in  Education 

Associate  Professor  of  Business  Law 

Professor  of  English 

Lecturer  in  Geology  and  Geophysics 

Professor  of  English 

Dean,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Instructor  in  Education 


Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

Counselor  in  Education 

Instructor  in  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures 

Professor  of  Mathematics 
Instructor  of  Mathematics 


Associate  Professor  of  Education 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Associate  Professor  of  Education 

Lecturer  in  Geology  and  Geophysics 

Professor  of  Speech  Communication 

and  Theatre 

Chairman  of  the  Department 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 
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Ritchie  P.  Lowry,  Ph.D. 


Jean  Katharine  MacCubrey,  Ph.D 
George  F.  Madaus,  D.Ed. 
John  J.  Maguire,  Ph.D. 
John  L.  Mahoney,  Ph.D. 


David  R.  Manwaring,  Ph.D. 
J.  Paul  Marcoux,  Ph.D. 


Raymond  J.  Martin,  Ph.D. 
Stuart  B.  Martin,  Ph.D. 
Donald  J.  Martineau,  M.A 

(candidate) 
Francis  I.  Maynard,  Ph.D. 
John  J.  McAleer,  Ph.D. 
Joseph  McCafFerty,  A.M. 
John  F.  McCarthy,  Ph.D. 
Leo  P.  McCauley,  S.J.,  Ph.D. 
Douglas  H.  McCay,  A.B. 
Vincent  A.  McCrossen,  Ph.D. 

Paul  R.  McDade,  M.Ed. 
Richard  F.  McGrail,  Ph.D. 

(candidate) 
Rev.  Paul  F.  McHugh,  M.Ed. 


Assistant  Professor  of  Komance  Languages 

and  Literatures 

Associate  Professor  of  Sociology 

Associate  Professor  of  English 

Associate  Professor  of  English 

Professor  of  Political  Science 

Chairman  of  the  Department 

Professor  of  Sociology 

Chairman  of  the  Department 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

Associate  Professor  of  Physics 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 

Professor  of  English 

Chairman  of  the  Department 

Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science 

Associate  Professor  of  Speech  Communication 

and  Theatre 

Associate  Professor  of  Education 

Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy 

Instructor  in  History 


Ph.D 


Associate  Professor  of  Biology 

Professor  of  English 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Associate  Professor  of  English 

■  Professor  of  Classics 

Lecturer  in  English 

Professor  of  Komance  Languages 

and  Literatures 

Lecturer  in  Education 

Lecturer  in  Education 


S.T.L. 


Malcom  McLoud,  A.M. 
Michael  Menn,  Ph.D. 
Eleanor  Messing  (Mrs.),  Ph.D. 
David  Moment,  D.B.A. 
Louise  S.  Moore,  A.M.,  M.  Litt. 
Robert  E.  Moore,  Ph.D. 

(candidate) 
Brian  Morgan,  Ph.D. 
Kathleen  Murphy,  O.P.,  Ph.D. 
Joseph  L.  Navickas,  Ph.D. 
Edward  J.  Norton,  S.V.D.,  Ph.D. 
Edward  H.  Nowlan,  S.J.,  Ph.D. 
Vincent  C.  Nuccio,  D.Ed. 
Edward  J.  O'Brien,  M.A. 
Marion  O'Connor,  R.C.,  M.A. 


Lecturer  in  Education 
Director^  New  England  Catholic  Education  Center 
Assistant  Professor  of  Classics 
Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Lecturer  in  Education 
Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 
Assistant  Professor  of  History 
Assistant  Professor  of  Education 


Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

Professor  of  Education 

Associate  Professor  of  Education 

Instructor  in  Education 

Visiting  Instructor  in  Theology 
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Thomas  H.  O'Connor,  Ph.D. 

David  C.  O'Donnell,  Ph.D. 
Thomas  O'Malley,  S.T.L.,  Ph.D 

Irene  Passios  (Mrs.),  M.Ed. 
Harold  A.  Peterson,  Ph.D. 
Edward  J.  Power,  Ph.D. 
Lester  Przewlocki,  Ph.D. 


Fred  John  Pula,  D.Ed. 
Ernest  A.  Rakow,  Ph.D. 

(candidate) 
JohnReboli,  S.J.,  D.D. 


Professor  of  History 

Chairman  of  the  Department 

Professor  of  Chemistry 

Assistant  Professor  of  Theology 

Acting  Chairman  of  the  Department 

Instructor  in  Education 

Associate  Professor  of  Economics 

Professor  of  Education 

Visiting  Professor  of  Education 

Superintendent  of  Schools^  Aberdeen^  Illinois 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

Instructor  in  Education 

Visiting  Instructor  in  Education 
College  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Worcester 
Lecturer  in  Sociology 


Richard  Reddy,  Ph.D. 

(candidate) 
Charles  L.  Regan,  Ph.D. 
Robert  E.  Reiter,  Ph.D. 
Robert  F.  Renehan,  Ph.D. 

Nancy  RosenofF,  A.M. 
Allyn  H.  Rule,  Ph.D. 
Irving  J.  Russell,  Ph.D. 

Louis  Salano,  Ph.D. 
John  F.  Savage,  Ed.D. 
John  J.  Shea,  D.Ed. 
John  P.  Shanahan,  Ph.D. 
Robert  L.  Sheehan,  Ph.D. 

and  Literatures 
James  W.  Skehan,  S.J.,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  Geology  and  Geophysics 

Associate  Director  of  Weston  Observatory 
Chairman  of  the  National  Science  Department 
Professor  of  Komance  Languages  and  Literatures 
Associate  Professor  of  English 
Teaching  Fellow  in  Economics 
Associate  Professor  of  Education 
Lecturer  in  Education 
Assistant  Professor  of  Education 


Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Associate  Professor  of  Classics 

Acting  Chairman  of  the  Department 

Lecturer  in  English 

Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 

Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Chairman  of  the  Department 

Professor  of  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

Associate  Professor  of  M-athematics 

Associate  Professor  of  P^mance  Languages 


Ernest  Siciliano,  Ph.D. 
Clara  Siggins,  Ph.D. 
Joseph  Sinkey,  A.B. 
Charles  Smith,  Ed.D. 
Robert  W.  Smith,  B.S. 
Charles  M.  Stanton,  Ph.D 


Judy  Stull,  Ph.D. 

(candidate) 
Francis  Sullivan,  S.J. 


S.T.D. 


John  Sullivan,  A.M. 

John  J.  Sullivan,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

(candidate) 
Joseph  A.  Sullivan,  Ph.D. 
Joseph  SzoverfFy,  Ph.D. 


Lecturer  in  Sociology 

Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Theology 

Loyola  University,  New  Orleans,  Lousiana 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Lecturer  in  History 

Professor  of  Mathematics 
Professor  of  Germanic  Studies 
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Christian  Taconet,  M.A. 


Felix  Talbot,  SJ.,  S.T.L. 
Paul  R.  Thie,  Ph.D. 
Servando  Tijerina,  Ph.D. 

(candidate) 
JohnTobin,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

(candidate) 
John  F.  Travers,  D.Ed. 
Joseph  J.  Tremont,  Ph.D. 
Rein  Uritam,  Ph.D. 
L.  Scott  Van  Doren,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

(candidate) 
John  vonFelsinger,  Ph.D. 

Andrew  J.  Von  Hendy,  Ph.D. 
Josephine  Von  Henneberg,  Litt.D. 

Anneliese  Wainer,  A.M. 

John  J.  Walsh,  Ph.D. 

Kenneth  A.  Waltzer,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

(candidate) 
Kenneth  W.  Wegner,  D.  Ed. 
Norman  J.  Wells,  Ph.D. 
Frederick  E.  White,  Ph.D. 
Robert  Williams,  A.M. 
Richard  E.  Winslow,  Ph.D. 

(candidate) 
Daniel  Woolgar,  O.P.,  Ph.D. 


Visiting  Instructor  in  Komance  Languages 

and  Literatures  University  of 

Nlassachusetts^  Boston 

Assistant  Professor  of  Theology 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Instructor  in  Komance  Languages 

and  Literatures 

Instructor  in  English 


Professor  of  Education 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 

Instructor  in  History 

Professor  of  Psychology 

Chairman  of  the  Department 

Associate  Professor  of  English 

Associate  Professor  of  Fine  Arts 

Chairman  of  the  Department 

Lecturer  in  Germanic  Studies 

Professor  of  Education 

Instructor  in  History 

Associate  Professor  of  Education 

Professor  of  Philosophy 

Professor  of  Physics 

Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 

Instructor  in  Mathematics 


Visiting  Professor  of  Theology 
Dominican  Foundation,  Jamaica,  West  Indies 
E.  Yarnold,  S.J.,  M.A.,  OXON,  S.T.L.        Visiting  Professor  of  Theology 

Master  of  Campion  Hall,  Oxford,  England 
Chai  Hyun  Yoon,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  Biology 

Frederick  Zappala,  M.B.A.,  C.P.A.  Asistant  Professor  of  Accounting 
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SUMMER  SESSION 
CALENDAR-1970 


JUNE  25  <&  16     THURSDAY  and  FRIDAY 

Registration  in  Roberts  Center:  9:30  a.m.  to 
12:30  p.m.;  and  1:30  to  4:30  p.m.  (graduates 
and  undergraduates);  6  to  7:30  p.m.  (under- 
graduates only). 

JUNE  19    MONDAY 

Opening  of  classes  at  9:00  a.m. 
Registration  in  Roberts  Center:  8  a.m.  to  12 
noon;  1   to  4  p.m.   NO  EVENING  REGIS- 
TRATION. 

JUNE  30  43-  JULY  1     TUESDAY  and  WEDNESDAY 

Late  Registration  for  six-week  courses  only: 
Campion  201,  9  a.m.  to  12  noon,  and  1  to  4 
p.m.  Late  Fee — $10 

JULY  1     WEDNESDAY 

Mass  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  9:00-10:15  a.m. 
Last  day  for  Change  of  Course  into  six-week 
courses  only.  Part  II  course  changes  are  per- 
mitted up  to  opening  day  of  Part  II  courses 
(July  20). 

JULY  1    THURSDAY 

Last  date  for  filing  application  for  Master's 
Comprehensive  Examinations :  Graduate 
School  Office,  Gasson  102. 
Last  date  for  filing  graduation  cards  for  Sep- 
tember degrees :  Graduate  School  Office,  Gasson 
102. 


JULY  3     FRIDAY 


JULY  10    FRIDAY 


JULY  17     FRIDAY 


Last  day  for  consideration  for  partial  Tuition 
Refund  (fees  not  refundable)  upon  official  noti- 
fication of  withdrawal  from  six-week  or  Part  I 
(three-week)  courses. 

Part  I  courses  only:  last  date  to  change  from 
credit  to  audit  status;  last  date  to  withdraw 
officially  from  Part  I  courses.  See  page  11  for 
withdrawal  procedure. 

Final  examinations  for  Part  I  courses.  Graduate 
Students'  applications  to  take  Modern  Lan- 
guage Examinations  must  be  filed  in  the  indi- 
vidual department  offices. 
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JULY  10    MONDAY 


JULY  24     FRIDAY 


Opening  of  Part  II  courses.  Last  date  to  register 
for  or  change  Part  II  courses. 

Registration  for  Part  II  courses  may  be  made 
at  Regular  Registration,  June  25,  26,  and  29, 
at  Roberts  Center  or  up  to  July  20  in  Campion 
201. 

Last  day  for  consideration  of  partial  Tuition 
Refund  (fees  not  refundable)  upon  official  noti- 
fication of  withdrawal  from  Part  II  courses 
only. 


JULY  31     FRIDAY 


Last  date  to  change  from  credit  to  audit  status 
in  six-week  or  Part  II  courses.  Last  late  for  stu- 
dents to  withdraw  officially  from  six-week  or 
Part  II  (three-week)  courses.  See  page  11  for 
withdrawal  procedure. 

AUGUST  4    TUESDAY 

Last  day  of  Summer  Session  classes  for  six- 
week  courses  only. 

Last  date  for  filing  approved  and  signed  copies 
of  Theses  for  September  degrees:  Graduate 
School  Office,  Gasson  102. 

AUGUST  5    WEDNESDAY 

Final  Examinations  (six-week  courses) 
9  a.m.  classes — examination  at  9  a.m. 
6  p.m.  classes — examination  at  6  p.m. 

AUGUST  6    THURSDAY 

Last  day  of  classes  for  Part  II  courses. 
Final  Examinations  (six-week  courses) 
10:20  a.m.  classes — examination  at  9  a.m. 
8  p.m.  classes — examination  at  8  p.m. 

Graduate  Language  examinations — 2  p.m. 

AUGUST  7    FRIDAY 

Final  Examination  (six-week  courses) 
11:45  a.m.  classes — examination  at  9  a.m. 
Final  examinations  (Part  II  courses) 

AUGUST  8    SATURDAY 

Master's  Comprehensive  Examinations  begin. 
Refer  to  departments  for  dates,  times,  and  loca- 
tions. 

Bring  this  Bulletin  with  you  for  use  at  registration  and  throughout  the 
Summer  Session;  students  are  responsible  for  knowledge  of  regulations  governing 
registration^  change  of  course,  auditing  courses,  withdrawal  -procedure,  payment 
of  tuition  and  other  regulations  as  summarised  herein. 
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SUMMER  SESSION  IN  ASIAN  STUDIES 

SOPHIA  UNIVERSITY,  TOKYO 

For  the  tenth  consecutive  year,  Sophia  University  will  conduct  a 
Summer  Session  in  Asian  Studies  from  July  13-August  17,  1970.  The 
following  three-semester-hour  undergraduate  courses  are  being  offered: 

Survey  of  India 

Modern  History  of  the  Far  East 
History  of  Japanese  Economy 
Comparative  Religion,  Far  East 
Elementary  Japanese 

Survey  of  Japanese  Art 
Intermediate  Japanese 
Comparative  Government,  Far  East 
Contemporary  Japan  1 
Workshop  in  Japanese  Drama 
Contemporary  China 
Survey  of  Japanese  Literature 
Comparative  Sociology 
Contemporary  Japan  II 

Basic  Cost — $550  (U.S.A.),  including: — tuition  for  two  courses 

— tours  in  and  around  Tokvo 
— week-end   trips   to   Nikko 

and  Hakone 
—board  and  room  from  July 
12  to  August  17  in  Sophia 
University  residence   halls. 

Air  conditioned  accommodations  are  available  at  nearby  hotels  for 
couples  and  elderly  people  at  a  reasonable  extra  charge. 

Four  Field  Trips,  at  the  option  of  the  students,  after  the  close  of  the 
Summer  Session,  are  scheduled  as  follows: 

Expo  '70  Tour  August  18-August  21 

Southern  Japan  Tour  August  18-August  25 

Southeast  Asia  Tour  August  18-August  31 

Cultural  World  Tour  August  18-September  7 

Further  information  concerning  transportation  and  accommodations  may  he 
obtained  from: 

Imperial  Travel  Service 

680  Fifth  Avenue,  Suite  1808, 

New  York,  New  York  10019,  U.S.A. 

Telephone:  (212)581-6350 

Further  information  concerning  the  academic  program  may  he  obtained  from: 

Office  of  the  Summer  Session 
Sophia  University 
7,  Kioi-cho,  Chiyoda-ku 
Tokyo  102,  Japan 
Telephone:  265-9211 
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DIRECTIONS  FOR  VISITORS  TO  BOSTON  COLLEGE 


WtENTHAM 


Located  between  Commonwealth  Avenue  (Route  30)  and  Beacon 
Street  in  Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts,  the  University  Heights  campus  of 
Boston  College  is  easily  accessible  from  all  approaches. 

Visitors  arriving  at  Logan  International  Airport  will  find  ample  means 
of  transportation  into  downtown  Boston.  Interstate  bus  lines  all  have 
terminals  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 

From  downtown  Boston,  visitors  may  travel  directly  to  the  Heights  by 
taxi  or  may  take  the  Boston  College  -  Commonwealth  Avenue  trolley  car 
out  of  Park  St.  Station  and  to  the  end  of  the  line,  where  the  campus  is 
only  a  short  walk  up  the  hill. 

For  those  driving  to  Boston  College,  the  auto  routes  are  easily  traveled 
and  plainly  marked. 

From  the  south  and  southeast  —  Routes  95  and  24  north,  to  Route  128 
north,  to  Route  30  (Commonwealth  Avenue)  east,  directly  to  Boston 
College. 

From  the  west  and  southwest  (e.g.  New  York  City,  New  Jersey,  etc.)  — 
Routes  15  or  91  north,  to  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike  (Route  90)  east,  to 
Route  128  north,  to  Route  30  (Commonwealth  Avenue)  east,  directly  to 
Boston  College. 

From  the  north  and  northeast  —  Routes  3,  93  and  95  (U.S.  1)  south,  to 
Route  128  south,  to  Route  30  (Commonwealth  Avenue)  east,  directly  to 
Boston  College. 
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BOSTON  COLLEGE 


CHESTNUT  HILL,  MASSACHUSETTS  02167 


